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& 24° row depth — wall-ettec 


‘only “single. item is notded, or 
erything required to outfit complete sym, 
Medart equipment is invariably a “best 


practical design, better | 


and extra years of service. On every phase 


gymnasium building or — 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 


(BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
Glass, wood or steel backboards. 


MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DeKalb St. St. Louis 18, Mo. 


| ium Equipm 


Whrese smiling girls are happy and confident... 
so pleased to be wearing their attractive. 
uniform Moore Gym Suits 


A picture of buoyant self-confidence.. 
these girls know their attractive 
Moore Gym Suits show them off at 
their pretty young best! Girls in your 
classes, too, will enjoy a new fecling 
of esprit-de-corps when they are 
dressed alike in style-wise Moore Gym 
Suits. Moore Suits come in many 
good-looking, functional designs, a 
rainbow of colors, all sanforized and 
all sensibly priced. See them in our 
new style catalog. You'll also enjoy 
our informative folder, 

“Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Write us for your copies. 


If your suits are supplied by 
a local dealer, write us, giving us 


dealer's name 


Figure flattering tunic suit with 


gaily flaring skirt and soft bow tie at 
the waist. It comes with seporate 


matching inner bloomer 


E. R. MOORE CO. MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


932 Dakin $1., Chicago 13. Phone: GRoceland 7-3600 1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 57, Colif. Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City. Phone: RAvenswood 9-7155 
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THE TOWELS WITH THE QUALITY YOU REMEMBER 
AND THE PRICE YOU FORGET! 


Low initial cost doesn’t make a bargain—performance compared 
with price is the proof of a good buy, And that’s the McArthur 
School Towel story a story of true economy because McArthur 
Towels are the lowest cost-per-use towels on the market! The 
reason is simple—-over 60 years of experience . .. the use of highest 
quality triple-twisted, two-ply yarns full tape rib-construction 

heavy selvage edge. Write today for full information on the 
McArthur School Towel Plan—and save money for your school 


with MeArthur 


GEO. M A T it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


7th Edition 
BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED 
ANATOMY ann KINESIOLOGY 


By WiLLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, California 


. ELDOM are so many useful teaching aids found in one textbook as are in 


the 7¢/ edition of Bowen-Stone. Professor Stone presents a concise 


study of the principal type of muscle exercises, with intelligent explanations 
of how they are performed, how they react on the body, their relation to 
problems of bodily development and the prevention and relief of certain 


defects and deformities. One of the numerous features of this edition is the 


inclusion of laboratory experiments right in the text, 


7th Edition. 462 Pages, 261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. 


LEA & FEBIGER 600 Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
Please send me: BOWEN-STONE—APPLIED ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 85.50 
() For Professor's 90 Day Examination, | For my Personal Use. [] Check enclosed 
NAME POSITION 

SCHOOL NAME 


CITY ZONE 


1955 


February 6-10 
National Sporting Goods Association Conven 
tion and Show, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
February 12-14 
9th Annual Industrial Recreation Conference, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
February 20-27 
Brotherhood Week 
February 23-26 
Annuol meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Special meetings for 
AAHPER members Feb. 25-26 (see p. 46). 
March 24-26 
Third National Convention, National Science 
Teachers Association, NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
March 30-April 1 
Midwest District Convention, Neil House, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Morch 30-April 2 
Central District Convention, St. Paul, Minne 
sota. 
April 11-15 
Southern District Convention, Hotel Mayo, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
April 13-15 
Northwest District Convention, Lewiston, Idaho 
April 15-17 
Annual Meeting, Midwest Association for Phy- 
sical Education of College Women, Turkey Run 
State Park, Marshall, Indiana. 
April 17-21 
Eastern District Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
April 20-23 
Southwest District Convention, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 
May 2-6 
National League for Nursing Convention, St 


Louis, Kiel Auditorium. 


Thinking about 
SUMMER SCHOOL? 


A mimeographed list will be 
available April 1. Institutions 
and camps should send listing 
by March 1. See p. 46. 
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9 million schoolgirls have read “Very Personally Yours” — 
your new students should read it, too! 
This booklet for girls 12 and over is a part scientific facts, have won acclaim from educators, 
of a complete program for menstrual education nurses, parents and church groups alike. And most 
available to you without charge important —it gives a sound, wholesome understand 
ing ol menstruation 
Written for junior and senior high school girls, This booklet may be ordered in quantity from the 
“Very Personally Yours’ has helped 9 million girls International Cellucotton Products Co., the d 
acquire a healthy, normal attitude toward growing tors of Kotex*. It can be used successfully by itself; 1 
into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its however, you will find it of even greater valu en 


simple, 


straightforward 


presentation 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 


Made by Walt Disney Produc 

tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm 
Above all, itisamovie made with 
a deep understanding of the 
minds and moods and sensitis 


Available 


return postage 


of adolescent gir] 
free exe 
hort term 


ept for 


on loan 


of accurate 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 


(‘S74 


used asa part of this integrated program 


“You're A Young Lady Now” 


Hlundreds of teachers co 1} be et ritt 
operated in organizing 
helpful teaching guide. It AFA 
is flexible and can be 


idapted to an hr 


teaching 


ituation. Larywe color 

hart on menstrual physi 
joyy is designed for sup 
piementar cla om | > cle 

lectures. Kither one or both 

available ree! 0 


| International Cellucotton Products Co Just fill out this order form — today! 
l Educational Dept. PE-25 PLEASE PRINT 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
| Chicago 11, Illinois 
| Please send me free ‘except for return A Ise ' — Nan 
| postage) your 16 mm. sound film The 
| Story of Menstruation cope Ve mally Your Orga 
day wanted (allow 4 week cope { “You A Young Lady Now” 
| Street 
2nd chowse allow week Physi wy Chart 
| trd choice allow 6 week Teaching Cruse Cu 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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This entire program or any part of it is available to you without charge ; 
| 
| 
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NEWS OF 
MAJOR INTEREST 


Two excellent terts 
made even better 
by HAROLD S. DIEHL, M.D. 


University of Minnesota 


Written with the compelling 
interest and readability that distin- 


vuished previous editions, the same 


same 


devree ol serventi—fic accuracy 
and practical appleation to real life 


Textbook of--— 


~—| HEALTHFUL LIVING 


New Fifth Edition Ready in March 


| 


This new revision of a highly suc 
cessful hygiene text incorporates re 
cent advances in the improvement of 
personal health, in preventive medt- 
cine, in the prolongation of life, and 
mn public health. The book is medi 
cally scientifically sound, yet 
practical and interesting. New ma 
terials on rehabilitation of the dis 
abled, the 


cancer of the lung, the 


relations of smoking to 
preve ntion of 
poliomyelitis, Rh incompatibility, 


appendixes on 


el have been There are 
standard 


food 


values in common portions, control 


aluable 


weights for men and women, 


measures for communicable diseases 
and med 
All data, statistics, tables 
and charts are brought up to date. 


and a glossary of scientific 
ical terms, 
The suggested readings and diseus- 
sion questions and the many illus 
assistance 
to both the teacher and student, 


trations, offer outstanding 


Klements 


— | HEALTHFUL LIVING 


rt New Thisd Edition Ready in May 


The abridged version of the above 


texthook designed for shorter, more 
intensive courses the subject. 
While shortening the text, the au- 
thor has retained the flavor of lib- 
eral documentation and descriptive 
clarity which gives the longer text 
Subject 


matter has been revised in accord 


its distinctive character. 


with medical and scientific progress 
the last five vears. 


as Send for copies on approval am—< 


WcGraw-Kill 


BOOK COMPANY, INC 
330 W. 42nd $1, N.Y. 


Dis 


About the 
AUTHORS 


@ Dr. James 8. Delamoter is Head of the De 
partment of Physical Education, Insti- 
tute of Mining and Technology, Socorro, 
New Mexico. 


@ Robert C. de lellis is Recreation Con- 
sultant with the Police Athletic League, 
Inc., 300 Mulberry St., New York 12 


@ Mary-Stuort Gorden is a staff writer in 
the Public Information Department of 
the National Board of the YWCA, 600 
New York 22. 


Lexington Avenue, 


@ Dorothy Grant is a teacher in the Glen 
dive Public Schools, Mcntana. 


@ Sol S. Lifson is Director of the Health 
National Tubercu- 
1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. Charlotte V. Leach is Associate 
and Or. Edword Sierks is Consultant in 
Health Education. 


Education Division, 
losis Association, 


@ Or 
psychology and parent education at the 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
He is the author of “Personality Ad 
justment of Individual Children,” book- 
let No. 5 in the series, What Research 
Says to the Teacher, published by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and the American Educational Re 
search Association. 


Ralph H. Ojemann is professor of 


@ Anthony E. Orlando, 
of hygiene, teaches golf at City College 
of New York, Convent Ave. and 139th 
St., New York City. He is author of 
Golf in the School Program and Ines 
pensive Indoor Golf. 


assistant professor 


® Sally Southerland is Co-ordinator of Phy 
sical Education in the Charlotte (N.C.) 
City Schools, * 


It's Not Too Late 
Order your binders 
now for your 1954 
Journal volume 


$5.00 Postpaid 


AAHPER BINDER SALES 
26th St.. B. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


----Rubber Tire Skates---: 
| FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Arthur $. Daniels Circulation Manager 
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Official magazine of the American Association for Health, Physical Education 
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Health Education 


FIGHT 


1 +. HEART Controlling TB in the High Schoo! Sol S. Lifson 


Marion E. Purbeck DISEASE Charlotte V. Leach, and Edward Sierks 14 
Gerald Quirk 
“Mabel OUR COVER We Can Teach Human Relations Ralph H. Ojemann 20 


Perry Sandell 


i , MD. THE PICTURE doesn't do 
Louise Smith justice to AAHPER’s new 


Allen €. Weatherford book on high school physical 
Dorothy F. Williams education, for it really has 


Announcing a New Book—Physical Education for High 
NATIONAL STAFF beautiful four-color cover. This School Students 8 


j Corl A. Troester, Jr. unusual book contains over Make Your Own Indoor Golf Area Anthony E. Orlando 10 
Executive Secretary 


George F. Ander 100 pages on sports and games ‘ , , 
Associate Secretory How’s Your Volleyball Etiquette? Dorothy Grant 12 


by experts. Read its story o 
in Health Education Coeducational Classes--A Statement of Philosophy 
and Policy 


Rochel E. Bryant pages 8-9. 
Se DISTRICT CONVENTIONS The Staff, Department of Physical Education 


Consultant in Physical Education 
jackson M. Anderson 


Consultant in Recreation and PROGRAMS of the Central University of California, Los Angeles 18 

Eugene H. Sloane and Midwest District Conven- Teachers Find Adventure in Creative Movement 

. and Public Relations tions appear in this issue Sally Southerland 22 
(pages 27-31). The March is 
Relations Executive sue will contain programs of 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS the other four district con- 


4 University of ventions. Reservation blanks 
California, Los Angeles 24 were in January 

ge yy West Virginia Saving Play Space J. B. Delamater 25 
pe ster Morgantown, W. Va A GLANCE AHEAD 

Past-President 

“Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia NEXT MONTH the JourRNAI 

will feature an 80-page issue 
with plenty of articles on 

Vice-President, Physical Education spring sports. A chapter on 
Eleanor Metheny, University of ; 
Southern California, Los Angeles tennis from AAHPER'’s new 


Vice-President, Recreation Educe- book on sports and games. The YWCA‘s First 100 Years Mary-Stuart Garden 16 


Summer Schoo! of Physical Education Serafin Aquino 58 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


PAL Playstreets for City Recreation Robert C. de Lellis 32 
General Interest 


Equipment and Supplies for Physical Activities 7 


| tion 
Francisco 3, Cali Physical Education for Higl Central District Convention—St. Paul, Minn., 
ntati Se 1s en 
eng School Students, will be high March 30—April 2 27 
Eastern: William L. Hughes lighted. 
Midwest: Edwina Jones Midwest District Convention —Columbus, Ohio, 
Northwest: Pav Washke 
Southern: Thomas McDonough March 30-April 1 30 
Southwest; E. C. Davis CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at l\east 5 weeks before the 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS Gate of the issue with which it is to take Features 
i Amer. Acad. of Physical Education eflect. Address 
Amer. Physical Therapy Assn. 
Circulation Dept., AAHPER 
— com — 1201 16th N.W Coming Events 2 Recreational Therapy 5? 
\ Assn. for Physical and Mental Washington 6, 0. C About the Authors 4 Products Preview 54 
Boys’ Clubs eR America, Inc. osing if pomuble your address labe Meet the Majors 35 
Delta Psi Kappa Magazines w “not be de ered to your Spotlight on the Dance 44 epithe — d 
Natl Assn. for Intercollegiate former address once the Post Office Coast te Coast 46 Your District Reporter 6) 
for Physical Education How We Do It 47 JOURNAL Goes to Class 64 
of US Sports for Girls and Women 50 Advertisers in This Issue 64 
Natl ° 
Nati Athletic Assn 
Not! Comm. for Health — Phys The Journal of Health-Physical Educ ation-Recreation 
ical Education of the N Asen. Health, sl 
of Jewish Center Workers ate wwe provid att 
Phi Delta Pi ar t ur ation Subscription prices: § Journal 
Phi Epsilon Kappo t Journal or ‘ 
Physical Educotion Society of the Rewearch Quarterly $10 (for students, $5 
YMCA's of North America rate uetitut $5 for Journal: Journal Research Quarterly 
Society of Stote Directors of Journal Wie of th Quarterly $15 The Health | 
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World of Sports 


For Baseball 
and Softball 


Power-Bilts 
Sold Only 
in 


Pro Shops 


Louisville 
Grand-Slams 
at Your 
Dealers 


Golf Catalogs 
in full color 


sent on request 


Louisville, 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. Kentucky 


Editor's 
Mail 


Readers—here's your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In the October JOURNAL Henry O. 
Dresser discussed recreation the 
tax dollar. In a worthy attempt to show 
how the tax dollar could be spent more 
efficiently, he gave his opinion of the 
functions of the Park Department, the 
School Department, and the Recreation 
Department 

I am in general accord with his con- 
clusions wherever municipalities have 
those three separate departments. How 
ever, I wish to point out that still 
greater efficiency can be obtained if the 
Park Department and the Recreation 
Department are combined in one amal- 
gamated unit. 

Historically they should be one, for 
the function of parks has been recre- 
ation since the beginning of time, and 
except for an unfortunate period in the 
early 20th century, proprietors of parks 
have conducted recreation within them 

During the unfortunate period I speak 
of, a number of American Park Depart 
ments failed to recognize the public re 
sponsibility for recreation on public 
grounds, and in the absence of their co- 
operation induced the formation of sep- 
arate recreation departments in a num- 
ber of municipalities. The decided trend 
now is to combine the two departments 
into one. 

Monetary savings are incidental, but 
improvement in the co-ordination of 
services is significant, and the resultant 
efficiency to the community is soon ap 
parent. Usually there is improved re 
lationship between the park department 
and the school department when such 
changes in municipal government have 
taken place, for it is much easier for 
two departments to co-ordinate their 
ervices than for three 

CHARLES DOELL, 
Supt. of Park 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Another letter commenting on the same article 
appeared last month 


DEAR EDITOR 

I have read with interest your de 
tailed proposal for a Men’s Athletics 
Division to be presented to the Board of 
Directors of AAHPER. I have also 
noted with interest the request for sug 


gestions. I would be most pleased to 
offer my help in any way possible in re- 
lation to the establishment of guiding 
principles that might be considered de- 
sirable in the administration of inter- 
collegiate athletics, on which subject I 
have recently completed an approved 
study. Please feel free to call upon me 

EDWARD J, SHEA, Chm. 

Dept. Physical Education 

Southern Illinois University 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The formation of a Men’s Athletics 
Division of the AAHPER will un- 
doubtedly prove a valid increase in serv- 
ice to the profession. 

It is my hope that you will accept my 
request to serve as a member of the 
new Division Advisory Committee. 

HAL Lercourt, Dir. 
Health and Phys. Educ. 
Jewish Community Center 
Trenton, N. J. 


More news on the Men’s Athletics Division will 
appear in the JOURNAL in March. Interested 
persons should read p. 46 of the Sept. 1954 
JOURNAL. 


DEAR EDITOR: 

The AAHPER has taken its stand 
against boxing in education. The Edi- 
tors of the JOURNAL have lowered the 
standards of educational reporting and 
cheapened the magazine by publishing 
opinionated and sensationalized articles 
in an attempt to justify that stand. 

The very fact that an article appears 
in educational literature gives the arti- 
cle prestige. Moreover, it adds authority 
for it appears in an accepted source of 
information. Both student and educator 
read the literature with the feeling that 
they are getting facts devoid of opinion 
and bias. 

Intellectual integrity is lost when con- 
jecture, surmise, and inference are sub 
stituted for facts and then left unchal- 
lenged, Therefore, an educational jour- 
nal should publish both sides of con- 
troversial issues and let the reader 
decide, 

RAY CHISHOLM 

Field Representative 

University of Minnesota 
Mr. Chisholm is of the opinion that the Journal 
has not presented both sides of the subject 
boxing in education. The Journal policy with 
reference to the place of boxing in education 
is supported by such authoritative groups in 
education as: Educational Policies Commission 
in School Athletics; Society of State Directors 
of Health, Phycical Education, and Recreation in 
Physical Education—An Interpretation; the Report 
of the Mobilization Conference for Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation held 
in 1951; and a Resolution of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Health Problems in Education of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
con Medical Association, * 
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J. G. Taylor Spink and Ted Bank 
discuss plans with AAHPER staff members 


AAHPER member now 


VERY 
has an work 


closely with the manufacturers and 


opportunity to 


distributors of the tools of our pro- 
fession through the newly organized 
Council on Equipment and Supplies. 
Under the chairmanship of Thomas 
McDonough, Emory University, as- 
sisted by Secretary Charles Heilman 
of Drake University, the Council is 
taking shape as a practical, working 
structure that will be able to handle 
some of the important problems relat- 
ing to equipment and supplies. 


OFFICERS AND BOARD 

Under the tentative Council plan, 
there is a Chairman, a Chairman- 
elect, and a Secretary as the general 
section officers and an Inter-Relations 
Executive to handle publicity and 
With the 
exception of the inter-relations ex- 


commercial relationships. 


ecutive, these officers will be profes- 


Planning the future of the Council on Equipment and Supplies 


sional people, and will be elected at 
the Association’s National Conven 
tions. The Inter-Relations Executive 
is to be appointed by the President 
of AAHPER Inter-Rela 
tions Executive is J. G. Taylor Spink, 
Publisher of the Sporting 
Dealer. 


Current 
Goods 


Serving in an advisory capacity is 
a Council Advisory Board. This board 
will be made up of people appointed 
by the AAHPER President. 
will be equal representation of edu 


There 


cators and business and industry 


COUNCIL GROUPS 
The Council will be divided into 


groups to better serve the specific 


interest of Council members At 
present, there are two groups already 
established—the Physical Activities 
Activities 


Each of these will have a pro 


Group and the Outing 
Group 


fessional person as group chairman 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
FOR 
PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES 


AAHPER members are invited to join in projects 


of the new Council on Equipment and Supplies 


and may be subdivided into major 


egments or committees. In all case 
of the 


include distributor 


the various part tructure will 
and manufactu 
ers but the chairman will always be 


AAHPER 


This will assure all project 


a professional member 

being 
directed toward improving the pro 
fession 

Following the organizational meet 
ing in June 1954, group chairmen 
were appointed by AAHPER Presi 
dent Ruth Abernathy 
athletics, Washington 
elected for the lead 
ership role in the Physical Activitie 


Blair Gullion 
director of 


University, was 


Group and Julian Smith, professes 
of outdoor education, Michigan State 
Activitic 


College, in the Outing 


Group 


PURCHASING SURVEY 
On November 7, 1954, Blair Gul 


lion called a meeting of his Physical 
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_Announcing a new 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
for High School Students 


OW OFTEN HAVE YOU 
wished for a book like this? 


1. A complete book of physical edu 
cation for high school boys and girls. 

2, One to be understood and en- 
joyed by teen-agers because it was 
written for them. 

%. A perfect substitute for the 
reams of mimeographed material that 
you have had to prepare 

1. One based on sound educational 
principles written by well-known 
physical education people. 

5. A book profusely illustrated 
showing skills, strategy, equipment 

A persuasive invitation to young 
people to make physical education 
their careet 

Physical Rducation for High School 
Students, a 416-page book designed 
from cover to cover to appeal to high 
school boys and girls, should be the 
realization of your wish. 


THREE YEARS OF PLANNING 

Its publication next month brings 
to a climax an undertaking of the 
\AHPER that has involved three 
years of planning and the co-ordi- 
nated effort of over 100 consultants, 
contributors, editors, artists, and 
typographers. No publishing venture 
of the Association in recent years 
has been quite so ambitious 

Those who have been intimately as- 
sociated with its production are con- 
vineced that it will be enthusiastically 
welcomed, not only by members of the 
Association but by all those in the 
fields of physical education and recre- 
ation, by secondary school adminis- 
trators and teachers, and by the per- 
sonnel of youth-serving agencies 

This book, first proposed as an As- 
sociation project at the Los Angeles 
Convention in 1952, is intended to 


serve, in addition to those mentioned 
above, these purposes: (1) a stimu- 
lus for a broad program of phy-ical 
education for all high school boys and 
girls; (2) an aid to better teaching; 
(3) first-rate source materials that 
many teachers have needed; and (4) 
a specific book for vocational coun- 


selors. 


WHY YOU WILL WANT IT 

Physical Education for High School 
Students is a book that a teacher or 
director of physical education can 
place in his principal’s or superinten- 
dent’s hands and say, “This will give 
you an idea of the kind of physical 
education program we are aiming for 

one for all the boys and girls of our 
school whatever their level of ability.” 

It is a book that all vocational pam- 
phlets on physical education will have 
to list as the book for youngsters to 
read 

It is also the book to recommend to 
teachers of other subjects who com- 
plain, “I can’t get Johnny interested 
in reading anything. . Sports ab- 
sorb all of his attention.” 

The scoutmaster will want Pi ysi- 
cal Education tor High School Stu- 
dents on the same shelf with the Boy 
Scout Handbook and a few other 
indispensable books on activities. The 
Girl Seout leader, the YWCA and 
YMCA director, the recreation leader, 
the boys club director—all will tind 
this book a convenient reference, for 
its style of writing will make it easy 
to transmit its content to young 
minds. 


BOYS AND GIRLS WILL LIKE IT 

At this point, you may want to 
ask, “How do you know that boys and 
girls will like the book?” 


CONTRIBL TORS 

Eleanor Metheny, Laurence More- 
house, Corinne Bize, Marjorie Hillas, 
George Harvey, Quinn Constantz, 
Louella Daetweiler, George Hender- 
son, Dorothea Coleman, Milton Ray- 
mer. Elizabeth Cooper, Ray Duncan, 
Philip Fox, Virginia Lindblad Nance. 
Dave Field, John Shaw, Marion M. 
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Here are some of the reasons why 
we think they will: 

1. Sample chapters were submitted 
to hundreds of high school students 
for their reactions, and they gave an 
almost unanimous affirmative re- 
sponse to this question: ‘Would you 
like to have a book, made up of simi- 
lar articles, about all the physical ed- 
ucation activities in your school?” 

2. The style is the simple, direct, 

informal “you” approach. 
3. Each chapter gives the essen- 
tials but avoids the technical details 
that would cause them to lose inter- 
est. “Enough, not too much” has 
been a guiding principle of the 
editors and contributors. 

1. Hundreds of line drawings il- 
lustrate skills, tactics, fields, and 
equipment 

5. An amusing cartoon heads each 
chapter. 

6. The four-color cover depicts 
teen-agers engaged in various ac- 
tivities. 


HOW IT IS DIFFERENT 

Another question that you might 
like to ask is this: “Aside from be- 
ing slanted for teen-agers, what 
makes this book any different from 
a good many other books on sports 
A glance at the table 
of contents on the next page gives 


and games?” 


the answer. It is much more than 
the kind of book implied in vou 
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juestion. Sports, games, athletics are 
all dealt with but in the framework \ 
of a sound program of physical edu- ‘ \ NGLING 
cation-——a sound program af activi- Right: Typical chap- 
} ties for young people. ter heading from the 4 ’ 
Etiquette and sportsmanship and book. Below: Three o } > 
safety are discussed in every chapter illustrations from the aS 
dealing with an activity. Separate chapter on Angling al v 
, } chapters deal with physical fitness These illustrations are AB V 
ey and conditioning for athletics. The considerably larger in "S Za 
chapters on intramurals outline a de- the Seok %\ 
- sirable intramural program, and the VW, > 
chapters on interscholastics stress +, ath 
the linkage of athletics with the total ‘ ad ; » 
school program. 
‘ : Some may ask, “Why did you put 
in that superfluous historical ma- 
terial?” As it happened, this was an 
4 initial objection of some of the mem- 
: bers of the Exploratory Committee. 
But the reactions of students to 

sample passages convinced the Com- TABLE OF CONTENTS 
mittee that the historical material - 
should be included. A majority of PART I—GETTING STARTED . Ga: ( 

the students emphatically expressed Education Can Do / 
interest in such material. J Wea 

Keeping bit > 

4 ONLY AAHPER COULD PUBLISH IT PART IL—ACTIVITIES 

Ms There is, finally, the question, Sports / 

| “Why did the AAHPER undertake a Angling 

publication of this character?” One 

answer is that no other publisher had Raschall and Softhall 

A published such a book, and there was Basketball ™ 

4 no evidence that any publisher would Bowling . 

A second answer also suggests the Field Hockey » 
reason for the first answer. Only the —_ ' \ 

AAHPER could draw upon the neces 

7, andiba 
sary talent to produce such a book Lacrosse 
and only the AAHPER, as a depart- Riflery a 
ment of the National Education As 
sociation, could secure the collabora- 

tion of educational specialists and or- Tennis 
ganizations on as broad a scale as the Touch Football 

i undertaking warranted. Prack and Field \ ‘ 

In addition to the contributors Velleyboll 
listed on this page and to the mem- cet ; 
bers of two AAHPER committees Dance 

the Exploratory Committee and the 4 

} benefited from the advice of a six- Modern Danes 

member Advisory Committee repre 
senting six other national educational! Recreational Game» ° 
organizations: the NEA Department Co-recreational Partie ' 

4 of Rural Education, American Asso- PART It! ATHLETICS 

ciation of School Administrators, Na- Intramurals 

) tional Association of Secondary- Interscholastics 
School Principals, Association fo Keeping in Top Condition = 

Supervision and Curriculum Develop- PART 1V——CAREER INFORMATION 

ment, National School Boards Asso- Physical as a Career = 

clation, and Chief State School Recreation as a Career = >| 
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Make your own 


Indoor Golf Area 


You can have golf in your program, 
no matter how small your space is. 


by ANTHONY E. ORLANDO 


City College of New York 


HYSICAL EDUCATION is con- 
yao being faced with a chal- 
lenge—to incorporate into the pro- 
yram, activities that have a great 
carry-over value. Golf enjoys tre- 
mendous popularity among men and 
women of all ages. 

An estimate, based on the number 
of rounds of golf played throughout 
the United States in 1952, placed the 
number of participants at 20 million. 
Figures released by the Athletic 
Goods Manufacturers Association in- 
dicate that more golf equipment was 
purchased during 1949 and 1950 than 
for any other sport, except fishing. 
In 1950, people spent approximately 
10 per cent more on golf equipment 
than on that for baseball and softball. 
Yet, a survey reveals that golf is 
not included in the curriculum of 
many institutions and if it is, the ac- 
tivity is conducted on a seasonal 
basis. 

Golf, particularly the instructional 
phase, has been studied at great 
length by many professional golfers 
Over the years, as a player began to 
attract attention by virtue of his 
achievements in the sport, people be- 
came interested in his methods. Very 
outstanding 
branched out as teachers and passed 


often, these players 
their knowledge along to others. But 
in the main, their teaching methods 
were intended for individual instruc- 
tion 

Most schools cannot afford the in- 
dividual type of instruction. Further, 
the facilities are often limited. This 
is particularly true of indoor space. 
To overcome these difficulties, schools 
suitable teaching 


need to develop 


methods and procedures. 
GROUP INSTRUCTION 


The solution may be found in group 


instruction. It is not only economi- 


10 


cal but, if properly conducted, safe 
and effective. Moreover, group in- 
struction readily lends itself to teach- 
ing fairly large groups in limited in- 
door areas. 

Indoor golf instruction is essential 
if the activity is to be included in the 
curriculum on a semester basis. Many 
schools have adequate outdoor play 
No problem is presented if 
weather an open 
shed is available under which the stu- 


areas. 


during inclement 


dents can carry on their activity. 
However, if such protection is not 
provided, the instructor must resort 
to a lecture indoors and if classroom 
space is not available, he is forced to 
improvise an alternate teaching situ- 
ation. This often breaks the continu- 
ity of the teaching. The ideal situ- 
ation would be to have adequate 
indoor and outdoor facilities. 

Since indoor space is usually avail- 
able in most schools, the problem then 
is how to utilize this space in teach- 
ing the various golf skills. The ideal 
indoor set-up would be one in which 
indoor driving 
cages, a few types of targets, sand or 
tanbark for practicing the approach 
shots, and sand greens or a large put- 
ting mat. With equipment of this 
type, an indoor program can be easily 


there are several 


developed. 


SMALL INDOOR AREA 

The question is what can be done 
if the only indoor area available is 
small—say, 30 by 50 feet. This is a 
practical consideration that faces 
many schools. Such a problem faced 
the author at the City College of New 
York. The solution lay in the devel- 
opment of a number of pieces of 
equipment that could be used in this 
room and yet could be dismantled or 
stored away so that the area could be 
used for other activities. 


This is what was done. To begin 
with, a special piece of apparatus was 
built to teach the proper plane of the 
swing for all of the full shots with 
either the woods or the irons. This 
consisted of two rectangular frames 
covered with canvas, attached to each 
other at the top by fairly heavy 
hinges so that the angle of the two 
surfaces could be adjusted to fit the 
size of the individual and the length 
of the club being used. The canvas 
covering the center area of one of 
the inclined frames was cut out so 
that a hole about three feet in diam- 
eter was formed. When in use, the 
two surfaces were spread out in the 
form of an inverted v. The player 
assumed his stance in such a way that 
the upper portion of his body pro- 
jected through the hole. When not in 
use, the frame could be folded and 
stored against one of the walls. 


Frame for teaching plane of swing 


PRACTICE CAGES 

For practice in hitting the drive 
and the full irons, two cages were 
built. First, a rectangular frame was 
made equal to the desired length and 
width of the cage. The measurements 
selected were 10 feet by 12 feet be- 
cause of the limited area of the room 
Along the top of the frame was at- 
tached a piece of fairly fine but dura- 
ble netting. The sides of the frame 
fairly heavy 
grade of canvas 12 feet square. An- 
other piece of canvas 10 feet by 12 
feet was attached to the frame to 
form the back of the cage. The can- 
vas Was nailed on in such a way that 


were covered with a 


there was approximately a one-foot 
overlap at the two far corners to pre- 
vent the golf balls from going 
through, when hit. The result was 
a cage 10 feet by 11 feet and 12 feet 
high. A loose piece of canvas was 
hung inside the tage about one foot 
and a half in front of the rear can- 
vas to help absorb the force of the 
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ROPES 


/ 


PULLEYS 


CANVAS 


Cage for practice in hitting the drive and the full irons 


ball. This piece of canvas was a little 
wider than the cage. 

The hanging of the cage presented 
a slight problem. Heavy piping was 
erected along the ceiling to support 
the weight of the apparatus. This 
piping was attached to the ceiling 
beams. At two points, equivalent to 
the length of the cage, pulleys were 
installed. The four corners of the 
cage were attached to the two pulleys 
in such a way that pulling on the two 
pulley ropes made it possible to raise 
the cage evenly to the ceiling. 

To store the cage, the side flaps 
are first lifted and placed on top of 
the cage. Then one person at either 
end raises the cage to the ceiling. 
soth ropes are then made secure on 
hooks attached to the baseboard. A 
safety catch makes it possible for the 
top of the cage to drop to a height 
not lower than six and a half feet. 
This not only acts as an accident pre- 
ventative but also makes it easy to 
lift the side flaps preparatory to rais- 
ing the cage. 


MAT AND TARGETS 
A special putting mat was built. 
This consisted of a piece of plywood 


Putting mat. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


15 feet by 3 feet to which was tacked 
carpeting with a fairly long pile. Tne 
hole, or cup, was cut at the far end 
of the mat. Cross pieces under the 
plywood helped raise it enough from 
the floor to make it possible for the 
ball to remain in the cup when hol 
ing out. A raised border around the 
far edge helped in keeping the ball 
from rolling around the room after 
each putt. 

For the remaining shots, floor and 
wall targets were utilized. Floor tar 
gets may be painted directly on the 
floor, preferably in the corners of the 
room. Placing them in this manne 
serves to restrict the rebound from 
the walls in the event a ball is hit too 
hard. A mat can also be utilized as a 
floor target. All that is needed is a 
series of concentric circles, as shown 


in the accompanying sketch. This 


Target for short approach shots. 


type of target is excellent for scoring 
the short approach shots. 

Wall targets may be painted di 
rectly on the wall or may be sketched 
on canvas and suspended at any de 
sired height. The first, or permanent 
type, while a time-saver, has its di: 
advantages. A wall target that can 
be raised or lowered may be utilized 
for more than one type of shot, espe 
cially when teaching the use of the 
irons. The permanent type can only 
be used for more than one type of 
shot by moving the student closer o1 
farther away from the target. In a 
small indoor area with other students 
in close proximity, this is not very 
desirable. The wall target consists 
of a series of squared-off u's one 
within the other 


Wall target sketched on canvas 


POSSIBILITIES 

The equipment mentioned is rela 
tively inexpensive. Most of it can be 
built by the teacher with the aid of 
a few student The construction of 
the cages, of course, must be left t 
the school authorities. However, the 
cages are not essential to start the 
program going. They may be in 
talled at a later date. In their place 
the instructor can resort to wall tar 
gets. The only reason the cages were 
added was to give the students the 
feel of hitting the regulation golf 
ball. It is possible to conduct all of 
the indvor instruction by using the 
cotton or plastic type of practice ball 
thus eliminating the cages 

One can readily see the possibill 
ties, if the school authorities can be 
persuaded to give their approval. A 
lively, healthy, and interesting «a 
tivity will be added to the program 
The students will learn something 
they can use most of their live 
omething for which they will be 
thankful in years to come. * 
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Are you a “Jack the Ripper’? 


Are you a “Scaredy Cat’’? 


How's Your VOLLEYBALL ETIQUETTE? 


by DOROTHY GRANT 


Glendive (Montana) Public Schools 
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Are you a mid-qame gabber? 


Can you roll 300? 


Are you a one-hand slugger? 


+ 
= \ | \ | 
you a perpetual basketballer? | 
\ | J | IN 
Is this you, Swingin Sue? Are you a one-man team? 
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IDEA THAT CLICKED! 
cod 
NEW YELLOW XB20Y BASKETBALL 
several ried it. A number of ‘adopted including a 
think of a yellow basketball? Would they try it? This might. league an 
coaches agreed; so Voit produced the ball... an the problem of vi ou ane rely 
>, official game ball in. yellow. Here was something new, Voit for the newest an best in nletic equipment. : 
Coupled with famous XB20's economy, top performance. bright" idea? Yes, butt worked. It can work for you, 
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Controlling 
In The 


igh Schoo 


by S. S. LIFSON, CHARLOTTE V. LEACH, and EDWARD SIERKS 


Health Education Division 


National Tuberculosis Association 


the past, or is there a lot of it 
around today? Should the schools 
spend a lot of time teaching about 
TB, or should they mention it in 
passing? In order to answer these 
questions, we must review the recent 
advances in the fight against tuber- 
culosis and the facts about the dis- 
ease today. 


TB TODAY 

The discovery of several new drugs 
(streptomycin, PAS, isoniazid) since 
the middle 1940's has given new 
strength to the fight against tuber- 
culosis. The number of deaths in 
19483 was 57,005, compared with the 
provisional figure of 19,393 in 1953. 
So we are beginning to get TB under 
control. But the fight is by no means 
won 


i TUBERCULOSIS a disease of 


TB leads all other communicable 
diseases combined in the number of 
deaths it causes. And the number of 
people who have the disease is not 
falling as fast as the number of 
deaths. About 400,000 Americans are 
estimated to have the disease in its 
active form; another 800,000 have re- 
covered from it but will continue 
to need some medical supervision 
throughout their lives. 

Tuberculosis deaths today are 
higher among persons with poor 
backgrounds than 
among the well-to-do. The death 
rates are higher in the older ages 
than in youth, and higher among men 
than among women. But—although 
it is beginning to concentrate on cer- 
tain age, sex, and socio-economic 
groups within the population—it can 
and does strike at all ages and in 
all groups. In the age group 15-24, 
for example, TB causes fewer deaths 
than it does at older ages, but in this 
age group it causes more than half 


socio-economic 


of the deaths resulting from com- 
municable disease. 


TB CONTROL 

The TB control program may be 
classified under four headings: case 
finding, treatment, rehabilitation, and 
education. 

Because early tuberculosis has no 
symptoms, discovery of unknown 
cases through chest X-rays and tu- 
berculin tests and follow-up of sus- 
pected cases continue to be of major 
importance. Only when the patients 
are known can they be isolated to 
prevent contagion and treated to im- 
prove their chances of recovery. 

Until recently, hospital treatment 
was recommended by public health 
authorities for every patient; now 
that specific drugs have been dis- 
covered, home care for some patients 
is being experimented with, especial- 
ly in later stages of recovery. Hos- 


pital care probably will continue to 
be needed by most patients, particu- 
larly because surgery is often used. 

Rehabilitation of the patient is be- 
ginning to receive increased atten- 
tion. He and his family may need 
financial aid or guidance on family or 
emotional problems. Vocational guid- 
ance and help may be needed if it is 
not advisable for the patient to re- 
turn to his old job. TB is a long-term 
disease which requires much more 
than medical treatment. 

Education for personal and com- 
munity health underlies all aspects of 
the control program—education for 
prevention, for obtaining regular X- 
rays, for co-operating in treatment if 
one is ill, for supporting community- 
wide control programs. On the adult 
level, health departments and tuber- 
culosis associations carry the respon- 
sibility for tuberculosis education. 
With children and youth, the com- 
munity responsibility falls on the 
schools. 

In answer to the questions asked at 
the beginning of this article, we can 
say that tuberculosis is not a disease 
of the past and that there is a lot of 
it around today. Only those who plan 
the total school curriculum for a par- 
ticular community specifically 
answer how much time should be 
spent in teaching about TB, but cer- 
tain general recommendations of 
school health leaders can be made. 


Diagnosis of tuberculosis in a little 
girl of six led to the finding of an active 
case of tuberculosis in her pretty, young, 
first grade teacher. Subsequent X-rays 
of her classmates picked up 3 other first 
graders with tuberculosis. This series of 
events shocked a prosperous suburban 
community out of its complacent attitude 
toward tuberculosis. 

Even though teacher and children are 
now under good medical care, the com- 
munity has much more to do. One of the 
first things it did was to call a meeting 
of representatives of the health council, 
the PTA, the local medica! society, the 
local tuberculosis society and the health 
department. This committee recommended 
to the Board of Education that each 
teacher, administrator, bus driver, cafe- 
teria worker, and every other person 
working in the school have an X-ray at 
the beginning of every school year. 

The committee is now preparing a 


bulletin for parents, suggesting that each 


Could this be YOU? 


child under 15 have a yearly tuber- 
culin test to detect possible infection 
as early as possible, and that each 
child over 15 have a yearly X-ray. The 
bulletin will include a recommendation 
that all adults at home—parents, baby 
sitters, and household workers—-have 
yearly X-rays just like the school per- 
sonnel, since it is quite possible to have 
tuberculosis without knowing about it. 

It is surprising that people knew so 
little about tuberculosis. Almost no one 
in the community knew that tuberculosis 
could be spread easily from infected 
adults to young children or that infected 
children themselves do not readily infect 
others. They have learnd that tuberculo- 
sis in a child makes him more liable to 
serious infection in later life. They have 
been surprised to find that almost half a 
million persons in the United States have 
active tuberculosis and that more than 
a quarter of these are still not inder 
medical care. 
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CASE FINDING IN SCHOOL 

The first step which the high school 
should take in fulfilling its responsi- 
bility for controlling tuberculosis is 
to find the unknown cases among 
faculty and students.’ This may be 
done through chest X-rays or through 
tuberculin tests. (The tuberculin test 
discovers those persons who at some 
time have had the tubercle bacillus in 
their bodies but does not show 
whether the infection is in an active 
stage; persons who react positively 
to the tuberculin test are X-rayed.) 

The following recommendations 
are both wise and practical: (1) All 
teachers, administrators, custodians, 
bus drivers, and food service work- 
ers in every school—in fact all the 
school personnel who come into con- 
tact with the children—should have 
yearly chest X-rays. (2) High school 
students should receive chest X-rays 
or tuberculin tests at least once, pref- 
erably in their junior or senior years. 
(3) Students about to drop from 
school should be checked, as should 
students about to participate in var- 
sity athletics. 

Case-finding programs in the school 
or community should be accompanied 
by educational activity in the school. 
Efforts should be made to increase 
awareness of community resources 
for fighting the disease. 

The school health council or com- 
mittee can be of great help in plan- 
ning a school-wide educational pro- 
gram to accompany a survey. A com 
mittee of faculty members and school 
staff can make plans for enlisting the 
100-per-cent participation of fellow 
staff members. Similarly, student 
council committees can insure par- 
ticipation of their fellow students. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

In high schools, the teaching about 
tuberculosis usually centers in the 
health course, with additional em- 
phasis in social studies, biology, 
physical education, home economics, 
and language arts. Content can be 
selected from the following teaching 
materials which were prepared in 
consultation with teachers and which 
are available from local tuberculosis 
associations on request. 

The High School’a Part in TB Control 
a pamphlet which gives suggestion for 
teaching activities in various curriculuy 


areas 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION -RECREATION 


What Do You Believe About TB an in 
formation and attitude test which can be 
used to begin study about this disease 

Rodney and The Inside Story two mo 
tion pictures which are excellent for stim 
lating interest or summarizing 

TB Everybody's 
filmstrip 

For Those Who Follow: a half hour drama 


pointing up present problems and future 


Problem a teaching 


prospects in TB control. This play require 
few properties and can be presented by the 
high school dramatic group for community 
groups as well as the school 

TB and Health a catalogue of many 
leaflets, posters, motion pictures, and other 
educational aids for teaching about tuber 


culosis and additional health problems 


OTHER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
Participation in committees of the 
local tuberculosis association and 
volunteer assistance with the Christ- 
mas Seal Sale are excellent ways for 
students and faculty to become more 
familiar with the tuberculosis needs 
of the community. Field trips can be 
arranged to the health department 
and the local tuberculosis association. 
Many tuberculosis associations of 
fer the School Press Project to the 


Above: Record of tuberculin testing 


Right: Simple tuberculin skin test 


chools in their communities. This 
project, co sponsored with the Colum 
bia Scholastic Press Association 
offers the school newspaper staff a 
stimulus to write about TB and com 


munity provisions for its control 


HELP FOR THE SCHOOLS 
Because tuberculosis can best be 


prevented by good general health 


by good housing, good nutrition, good 
mental health, and such things—the 
tuberculosis associations try to help 
the schools build sound and compre 
hensive school health program: 
Schools in many communities look 
to their tuberculosis associations for 
aid. Associations have provided fel 
lowships, assistance with workshops, 
counsel in curriculum building, and 
many other types of assistance. Many 
of them employ qualified and experi 
enced school health consultants. They 
welcome your inquiries. The school 
and the homes have the basic respon 
sibility for the health education of 
our children; the tuberculosis asso 
ciations stand ready to help. * 
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WOMAN'S CHOICE of sports 
A today is almost as varied as 
the choice open to the average man 
We can take it for granted that 
sports, in some form or other, and at 
some time or other, play an integral 
part in the lives of most women. Yes, 
we take it for granted. Because here 
we are, in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, comfortably aware of the im- 
portance of sports to the average 
woman, be she housewife, business 
But let’s stop 
for a moment and look back—oh, 


girl, or lady-of-leisure 
about 75 years ago—when the need 
for healthful 
thought of by most women and rec 


recreation Was un 


ognized by only a few. 


YWCA RECOGNIZES NEED 

Who were these few? They were 
early leaders of the Young Women's 
Christian Association in the United 
States, who realized that working 
conditions and lack of recreational 
facilities were undermining the 
health of many of their self-support- 
ing sister-creatures., So, the care and 


16 


Modern girls basketball at the YWCA in 1894. 


by MARY-STUART GARDEN 


National Board, YWCA, New York City 


improvement of health became an ex- 
tension of the YWCA’s concern for 
the physical as well as the spiritual 
welfare of women and girls. This 
“extension” developed rapidly over 
the vears into the vast YWCA Health 
and Physical Education Program. 
his year, as the YWCA is celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary, some phase 
of the Health-Ed. Program is being 
carried out in 65 countries of the 
world 

It all began quite simply, back in 
1874. “Sea Rest,” the first YWCA 
summer camp, Was opened at Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. There by the beau- 
tiful sea, working girls came to spend 
their one- or two-week vacations, 
resting, reading, walking, making 
new friends, and swimming! The re- 
better health, 
better spirits and, well, the job back 


sults were amazing: 


in town was easier to take after such 
an interlude. 

Kighty years later, during the 
camping season of 1954, more than 


300 YWCA associations and branches 
operated non-profit camps throughout 
the United States. Some 65,000 young 
women and girls—and a considerable 
number of men and boys—took a 
summer vacation at these camps 


CALISTHENICS 

Somewhat timidly at first, for fear 
of fracturing the female frame, calis- 
thenics was introduced at the Boston 
YWCA in 1877. Other Associations 
rapidly followed suit. Soon it hap- 
pened that wherever a new Associ- 
ation was organized, or when an 
established Association undertook to 
build or rent additional rooms, physi- 
cal education and sufficient space for 
it had to be considered. 

The girls not only proved them- 
selves capable of “taking” the calis- 
thenics, but they loved it. Their en- 
thusiasm and the interest of the: 
leaders resulted in the first YWCA 
gymnasium per se, at the Boston 
YWCA’s Berkeley Street building in 
1884. 
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NATIONAL SCOPE 

By 1911, Health and Honor 
Leagues were introduced to empha- 
ize health as a matter of personal 
honor. The League program’s pur- 
pose Was to “lay down the basic prin- 
ciples for a health code.” The first 
National Conference of Physical Ed- 
ication Directors in the YWCA was 
held in April of that same year. Five 
years later, some 65,000 young wom- 
en were enrolled in YWCA gym 
classes and more than 32,000 in swim- 
ming classes. 

Business and Industry began to 
turn to the YWCA for leadership in 
their own physical education depart- 
ments. For example, an executive 
director was called from her YWCA 
job to head the newly-organized 
Health Department of Sears, Roe- 
buck in Dallas, Texas. She was able 
to give the company direction in seat- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, vaccination 
against smallpox and typhoid, eye- 
tests, and dental care. Perhaps most 
important, she was able to make them 


Swimming and dancing are the most 
popular of all YWCA activities 
Above: Girls enjoy a splash in the 
YWCA pool on activity night 

Right: Young matrons invite their 
husbands to join them after work in 
square dancing while their youngsters 


are in the YW nursery 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


understand that the function of a 
health department was to help people 
mentally, morally, socially, and spirit- 
ually, as well as physically 

Thus it was that the philosophy 
and program of the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of the YWCA be 
came well-known and vastly appre- 


ciated. 


BASKETBALL 

Around 1894 the infant game of 
basketball was added to the YW’s 
athletic program which, in addition, 
included “classes in apparatus work, 
foil fencing, and aesthetic marching!” 
Although a form of basketball had 
been played by the ancient Mayas of 
Mexico, the actual game was invented 
in 1891 by Dr. James Naismith, an 
instructor at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association College at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. The game was 
an immediate success, and almost 
overnight became the winter replace 
ment for football and baseball. It 
was soon recognized by YWCA lead- 
ers as being an ideal form of group 


sport for girls, too. 


Such a sport had the great advan 
tage of developing all-around rather 
than specialized ability. It demanded 
accuracy, judgment, initiative, in 
dividual skill, self-control, and the 
spirit of co-operation. Not the least 
important, it did wonderful thing 
for developing and reducing the body 
Consequently, teams of bloomer-clad 
girls, playing a slightly more re 
strained version of the game, were 
organized in many YWs 


VOLLEYBALL 
Volleyball, which was once known 


ubsequently 


as “mintonette,” was 
added to the YW’s sports curriculum 
An off-shoot of basketball and the in 
vention of W. G. Morgan, who had 
studied under Dr. Naismith, the 
yame was renamed when first pub 
licly exhibited at Springfield College 
This sport today shares equal popu 
larity with basketball and badminton 
in both urban and rural communiti 
wherever there is a YW Association 
The YWCA’s rehabilitation program 
in Korea, following the war, included 
these team sports, and the benefit 
physical as well as emotional, were 
astounding 

The trend today is away from 
group sports and towards dual sport 
like golf and tennis 


SWIMMING 

In 1905 swimming instruction be 
gan in YWCA pools at Montgomery 
Alabama, and Buffalo, New York. Of 
all sports, swimming continues to be 
the one activity that most people can 
indulge in, often even those with a 
heart condition, Aye is, of course, no 


barrier. In many instances it a first 


(Concluded on page ) 
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UCLA students enjoy coeducational dancing in class. 


Coeducational Classes 


—a statement of philosophy and policy 
by the STAFF 


Department of Physical Education 
University of California, Los Angeles 


HE TEACHING OF most phases 
T education has been coeduca- 
tional in the public schools and col- 
leges of the United States since their 
history. Yet, until very re- 
cently, men and women students have 


early 


been segregated in most of their or- 
ganized physical education and recre- 
ational experiences. 

Recent literature and research in- 
dicate that coeducational experiences 
in physical education and recreation 
are recognized throughout the nation 
by colleges and university authorities 
as a highly desirable phase of both 
general and specialized curricula. 


REASONS FOR COEDUCATION 

Our Department of Physical Edu- 
cation endorses strongly the principle 
of emphasizing coeducational experi- 
ences for students as an integral part 
of their professional preparation for 
leadership roles and as a phase of 
their general education. Since wom- 
en and men students must associate 
together in other than university sit- 
uations and work with both boys and 
girls, men and 
highly desirable that they should be 
guided in the selection of, and the 


women, it seems 


participation in, appropriate coedu- 
cational experiences, so that maxi- 
mum social values and the under- 
standing of subject matter and its 


application to both sexes may be 
attained. 

The Department believes that in 
appropriately selected coeducational 
classes students find the opportunity 
for: 

1. Broader, keener, more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the opposite sex and basic 
differences in behavior; 

2. The elimination of many problems of 
social maladjustment in human _ relation- 
ships; 

3. Education in true sportsmanship, mu- 
tual respect and understanding; 

4. Development of poise and self-confi- 
dence; 

5. Greater enjoyment in the experiences 
motivated by their mutual attraction to and 
interest in the opposite sex; and 

6. Development of habits, attitudes, and 
skills in play and recreation conducive to 
building a sound, happy marital and family 
life. 

The Department recognizes that: 

1. There are genuine biological differences 
in growth, development, and capacities of 
young men and women but such differences 
need not be barriers to their normal, nat- 
ural relationship with one another; 

2. Such differences should not be ignored 
or else the Department misses the oppor 
tunity of developing real understanding and 
generosity when young men and women 
learn together to appreciate a fair and true 
differentiation in abilities because of gen- 
uine differences in physical make-up; and 

3. When 


avoided, students lose the opportunity of.a 


coeducational situations are 


much closer approach to real life situations. 


When the sexes are separated unnecessarily 
undesirable attitudes may be developed and 
in some cases their differences are thus em 
phasized which in turn discourages their 


natural association 


CAUTIONS 

Therefore, the Department believes 
that coeducational physical education 
and recreation activities should play 
an increasingly greater role in the 
educational experiences of students, 
but that: 

1. There should be no contact activities 
of combative nature or sports involving 
bodily contact; 

2. Games and the rules of games should 
be modified whenever desirable on the basis 
of differences in the sexes; 

3. Participating units should be composed 
of both men and women (not men vs 
women); 

4. Skill activities should be stressed rather 
than strength activities, and an emphasis 
should be placed chiefly upon the social 
aspects of development such as cooperation 
rather than upon the aspects of competition; 

5. Mixed participation should be on a 
voluntary basis with students given ample 
opportunity to choose those in which they 
participate; 

6. Students should participate in some of 
the planning and organization of the ex- 
periences; and 

7. Stress should be placed on the activities 
that provide opportunities for carry-over 
into adult life and establish a base of ex- 
periences that will be shared in future home 
and family relationships. 


LEADERSHIP 

Furthermore, the Department be- 
lieves that qualified leadership is an 
essential factor in teaching coeduca- 
tional classes. The teaching methods 
and procedures utilized should con- 
form to the recognized national 
standards that have been established 
through extensive research and ex- 
tended experimental application. Ex- 
periences provided for students must 
be intelligently and tactfully pre- 
sented, conducted, and supervised by 
professional persons in harmony with 
best ethical practices and the highest 
educational standards. 

After review of the several aspects 
of its program of coeducational ex- 
periences, the Department reaffirms 
its belief that it is meeting the above 
criteria. However, the Department 
recognizes its special obligation to 
organize, conduct, and supervise these 
experiences so they will in all cases 
benefit the student and reflect favor- 
ably upon the Department and the 
University.*® 
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Complete Phys E 


d Uniforms 


3 Combinations at 


NEW LOW 


PRICES 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 


forms” are priced lower, and the savings are 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
laundering Champion 


wearing, perfect 
Phys Ed Uniforms. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and 


Gym Pant combinations. 


YM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 144” elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
$1.50 per uniform. 


WRITE FOR 1955 CATALOG 


FEATURING: 


T-Shirts in white and colors. 


Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that's 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 4 


and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 


colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL 


Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design .. 
$1.60 per uniform. 


Champion will send 


GYM 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR co., In 
ROCHESTER 4, 
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you 


4 
sample of the T-Shirt and Gym Pant 
so you can see how a gym suit for 
your Physical Education classes will 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col 
ors—all stocked for 
livery: Dk 
Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, 
Gray, Black, Gold and 
Same construction as 


XS-S-M-I 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete 


immediate de- 
Oranjye, Purple, 
Maroon, Royal, 
Old Gold 
THOS. Sizes 


CGsreen, 


Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design . 


$1.70 per uniform. 


free look with your design in your school 
color combination. This sample re 
quest must come from the Physical 


Education department or ofhce 


THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION UNIFORMS 
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We Can 


by RALPH H. OJEMANN 


Child Welfare Research Station 


State University of lowa 


UR TOPIC raises three ques- 
O tions: Of what does education 
in human relations and mental health 
consist? What studies are being made 
in this area? What do these studies 
sugyvest to teachers of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation? Let 


us take the questions in order 


INSIGHT INTO BEHAVIOR 

Some years ago while we were 
making observations of parental and 
teucher behavior toward children, it 
appeared that these adults tended to 
deal with child behavior as a surface 
phenomenon instead of considering 
the factors underlying or producing 
this behavior. This approach tended 
to favor the development of conflict 
and emotional strains in both child 
and adult. 

Suppose we consider a child who 
wants to be first to such an extent 
that it interferes with his home and 
school activities. Most of us have 
seen children like this. They are not 
happy unless they are the center of 
attention. Common ways of dealing 
with this behavior are reminding the 
child that he can’t always be first, 
making him go to the end of the line, 
or sending him out of the classroom 
or family circle. If he does not then 
change his behavior, he may be pun- 
ished, 

Wanting to be first most of the 
time may be caused by a feeling of 
insecurity or inadequacy. The child 
may have developed a feeling that he 
compares unfavorably with the other 
children, that he does not have a 
place, or that he is being discrimi- 
nated against. Wanting to be first 
may be his way of attempting to solve 
this problem. If we reprimand him, 
force him to be last, or isolate him, 
it is apparent that none of these pro- 
cedures will help him to deal better 
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Teach 


Haman Relations 


Finding the child's difficulty and helping him werk it out in security and self-respect 


with the feeling of inadequacy. The 
feeling will remain. In fact, these 
procedures may increase the feeling 
of inadequacy and intensify the men- 
tal strains, giving rise to more vig- 
orous action or a different approach 
on his part. If parents and teachers 
extend their understanding and ap- 
preciation of the causes of behavior 
and approach the child in terms of 
the dynamics of the situation, 
chances of blocking strong motiva- 
tions tend to be lessened and chances 
for co-operative or mutually satisfy- 
ing interaction increased. 

A test of this hypothesis as it ap- 
plies to teachers was made in a study 
by Wilkinson.’ Through the use of 
an experimental and control group, 
some evidence was obtained suggest- 
ing that as teachers acquire more 
understanding of the backgrounds, 
their 
pupils, conflicts between teacher and 


ambitions, and concerns of 


pupils tend to lessen and pupils’ atti- 


‘Frances R. Wilkinson, “The Effect on 
Pupil Growth of an Increase in Teacher's 
Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
pp. 143-147, Dee. 1939 


tudes toward school tend to become 
more favorable. Thus, one way in 
which the teacher contributes to the 
mental health of pupils is by gaining 
an understanding of their behavior 
and applying this insight in daily 
relations. 


UNDERSTANDING BEHAVIOR 

Jane came from a family of limited 
income. Her mother felt that one of 
the easiest items on which to save 
was underclothing. In junior high 
school, Jane began cutting gym class 
excessively, and when she did attend, 
she was always the last one ready for 
If we look at this behavior 
without taking into account the mo- 
tive, we may be inclined to suggest 
that Jane needs discipline. 

Jane did not mind wearing old 
clothes until she had to undress in 
the locker room with the other girls 
No one said a thing, but it was very 
clear that her underclothes were dif 
ferent. Faced with a problem of try- 
ing to avoid this feeling of inade- 
quacy, Jane avoided the situation by 
cutting class. The real difficulty was 
not her motive but the method she 
was using to satisfy it. 


class. 
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Perhaps Jane can accept the matter 
of inferior clothes, if she can develop 
some abilities or skills that will help 
her to feel that she has the respect 
of others. She can learn that it is 
not necessary for boys and girls to 
depend upon superior clothes or other 
artificial superiorities to gain the re- 
spect of others. There are other ways 
of building respect. It is quite clear, 
however, that if we do not help Jane, 
she may be blocked even more in her 
attempt to build self-respect. If it 
continues very long or if she is 
blocked at almost every turn in her 
attempts to meet the basic demands 
of personality, mental and emotional 
difficulties may become quite serious. 

Paul had a very famous father. 
Unfortunately, his father did not 
help Paul acquire some competence of 
which he could be proud. When Paul 
discovered that he was not the best 
player in basketball or the best run- 
ner in track, he tried other methods 
to overcome his feelings of inade- 
quacy. Whenever the group sat down 
for some classwork, he always seated 
himself on a table so that he would 
be apart from and “higher” than the 
rest. He would not take part in gym- 
nasium activities unless he could be 
the leader. He made up excuses. He 
began to cut classes. 

If we look at this behavior without 
taking the motive into account, we 
may say Paul needs a good “bawling 
out.”” When we look at his behavior 
in the light of the motive he is trying 
to satisfy and think of his various 
non-co-operative acts as methods for 
overcoming his feeling of inadequacy, 
we are inclined to say instead that 
Paul needs help in finding more con- 
structive methods for overcoming: his 
feeling of inadequacy. If he does not 
receive help and is constantly blocked 
in his attempt to build himself up, 
he is headed for trouble. 

Teachers of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation have an oppor- 
tunity to observe pupils in free-play 
periods, gym, locker, and dressing- 
reom situations. You perhaps more 
than any other group of teachers, see 
boys and girls where they forget 
themselves and thus reveal how they 
react to others. There is certainly a 
tendency for pupils to come to the 
gym teacher or coach with their per- 
sonal problems, especially if a rela- 
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tion of confidence and respect has 
been built up. You have many un- 
usual opportunities to gain an under- 
standing of boys and girls. You can 
use this information in daily class- 
work and share it with other teachers 


TEACHING ABOUT HUMAN 
RELATIONS 

Daily example can become a power- 
ful demonstration through which 
boys and girls can learn how to take 
a causal approach in daily relations 
with others. One way in which the 
school can educate for mental health 
is to provide teachers and adminis 
trators who have gained insight into 
child behavior and who apply that 
insight by practicing the causal ap 
proach in their daily interaction 
with pupils. 

How can the material about be- 
havior be inserted into the school 


curriculum? One approach that has 
been frequently suggested is to in 
troduce a special course on human 
relations. However, some of the core 
areas in the curriculum such as social 
studies, English, health, homemaking, 
guidance, and othe already deal 
quite directly with human behavior 

How does it happen that adults of 
today still tend to use the surface 
approach in spite of opportunities to 
study human behavior in the subject 
which they had when they went to 
school?) Why is the surface approach 
so apparent In our culture? 

A careful study of the question led 
us to an examination of the content 
and method of several subjects as 
they are now taught in school. It 
can perhaps best be illustrated by an 


example from community civics where 


we analyze how the police force 1s 
constituted, its functions as pre 


scribed by law, methods ot detecting 


and apprehending the criminal, and 
the system of courts, training 
schools, and prisons. We may also 
find that crime 1} mewhat associ 


ated with economically underprivi 
leved condition 

This treatment of crime and de 
is essentially a urface 
We can how this by 


considering the questions we would 


linquency 


approach 


ask if we approached criminal be 
havior in terms of its cause \re 
the ways in which the police ind 
courts handle the criminal such that 
they try to find out what caused the 
behavior and then take the cause 
into account in their reaction toward 
him? Do they try to find out whethe 
the causes are such that the criminal 
can be rehabilitated into a If 
respecting co-operating individual 
and not be a constant threat to 
ciety? Or, if he cannot be rehabili 
tated, is he then effectively isolated 
In considering what the forces are 
we will have to go beyond the obset 
vations that poverty and similar cor 
ditions are somewhat correlated ith 
crime and ask the more penet 
question; namely, how does it: hap 
pen that some persons living i 
gyiven environment become 
vhile other person iving othe 


ame home and neighborhood do not 


These questions, he evel nie net 
considered in the usual eivir text 
The treatment 1 largely urtace in 


characte} 
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TEACHERS FIND 
ADVENTURE IN 


reative ovemenl 


by SALLY SOUTHERLAND 


Charlotte City Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina 


ELIEVING THAT those with- 
B out any training in dance could 
enjoy the pleasures of creative dance 
and that teachers of primary school 
children should have a personal ex 
perience in creative expression, I un 
dertook a project in creative move- 
ment with a teachers’ group. A par- 
ents’ group was also started but had 
to be discontinued for lack of time 
on parents’ part 

The teachers’ 
of the classroom teachers in the first 


group was made up 


ix grades of an elementary school 
and five special teachers of physical 
education in the elementary schools 
All of 
teachers entered into the 
unsatisfying 


Age range was from 22 to 47 
these 11 
project with secant or 
feelings about creative expression in 
movement. No reference was made to 
‘dance’ but instead the teachers 
were invited to share an adventure 
in relaxation and exploration § of 


movement. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 

Class was held once a week in the 
school cafeteria after school hours 
Dress was anything comfortable and 
allowing free movement. The teach- 
ing period always began with relaxa- 
tion on the floor—at least ten min- 
utes being given to this. 

General procedure in teaching was 
to have free movement on the floor 
following the relaxation, then move- 
ment in a sitting position, then in 
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standing Individual im- 
provisation on the day’s theme was 
followed by work in pairs, trios, etc., 
until the whole group worked to- 
gether as one. This method was par- 
effective in 


position. 


ticularly increasing 


awareness of inter-personal rela- 


tionships. 


CONTENT 

Content for the six lessons was in 
two parts: (1) experiences in pure 
movement, and (2) experiences with 
movement and sound. 


First Lesson. Work on the expressive 
use of body parts was planned to put 
the participants at ease as soon as 
possible. The lesson outline was: 

1. Relaxation on the floor: Free stretch 
ing at first, followed by directed stretching 
and relaxing 

2. Sitting: Movements of head, shoulders, 
elbows, wrists, fingers, combination of head 
and arms 

3. Standing: Spine, hips, trunk 

4. Moving 


bination. 


Whole body or choice of com 


5. Duets: Heads, combinations 
Arms, combinations. 

The teachers were constrained at 
first. Relaxing on the floor with closed 
eyes helped to break the ice. While 
the teachers lay relaxing, the in- 
structor walked slowly around, eyes 
closed, explaining that no one was 
watching, not even the instructor 
particularly, and that the movements 
were for each person’s own enjoy- 
ment. 


6. Trioa: 


When all were well relaxed, work 
with movements proceeded according 
to the lesson plan. The teachers re- 
sponded with more freedom than the 
instructor had expected. Only one 
was unable to lose herself in the 
movements. 


Second Lesson. This lesson proceeded 
as follows: 

1. Relaxation, then very free activity 
stretching, bending, twisting, shaking. 
springing, flopping, collapsing. 

2. Work with the polarity of movement. 

(a) Lying: Complete relaxation until 
no movement; tighten all muscles until nc 
movement possible; gradual contraction 
sudden relaxation; sudden contraction, 

gradual relaxation. 

(b) Sitting: Sudden contraction, sud 

den relaxation; gradual contraction, grad 
ual relaxation. 
3. Passivity to gravity: Moving as re 
laxed as possible without falling down 
(droop, sag, drag); Moving as tensely as 
possible. 

4. Passivity to Partner: One moving the 
other, (1) with touch; (2) without touch 

5. Practice individually a feeling of ar 
outgoing of power, then a receiving of 
impulse. 

6. In couples, alternate leading. 

7. In threes, active role passing in regular 
order. 

Little difficulty was encountered 
until the group reached the point of 
practicing with partners an outgoing 
of power and receiving of impulse 
Practice individually was then re- 
peated, before practice with partners 
again. Some had caught the idea 
and were giving a relaxed response; 
others were trying to mirror every 
movement; some were imitating the 
movements in opposition. A_ brief 
demonstration by the instructor 
cleared the confusion, and for the 
rest of the hour the group worked 
with partners. They were just be- 
ginning to develop some sensitivity 
to response when the class was over. 
Third Lesson. A continuation of the 
previous one, using the same lesson 
plan constituted the third lesson. It 
was the instructor’s hope that the 
group would be able to progress to 
the point of working in one large 
group with the leadership flowing 
from one to another. 

The teachers seemed much more 
confident and aware as they retraced 
the steps of the previous lesson. Work 
with partners was reached in about 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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Dance Records 
for Schools 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


This series of Folk Dance Records, because it was especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, has quickly become 
the accepted standard across the country. 

This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs — all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions ac ompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior 45” of 
conventional 78 rpm speeds 


§ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 0-7 

' Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

' 

' Please send me literature describing and listing the 
; new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 
' 

' Name 

Street 

' 

City State 


hh 
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Creative Movement 


(Continued from page 22) 
20 minutes, and soon passed to work 
in trios and quartets. 

Until now, the leadership had been 
passing in regular order; but at this 
point, since the participants were be- 
work with 
resumed with this dif- 


coming more sensitive, 
partners Wa 
ference: the leadership was to pass 
to the other whenever the active one 
released it, and this alternation was 
to continue until the dance was 
finished, 

This proved successful, and was 
carried on into trios and quartets. 
When the quintet was reached, the 
group came to the end of its dance 
with one person not having led. A 
rather animated discussion was stim- 
ulated by this. The girl who had not 
led insisted she had not felt like lead- 
ing but that she had enjoyed partici- 
pating with the group. Other com- 
ments led to the conclusion that an 
might lead more than 
once, or not at all, as the need was 
felt, but that this did not 
the group from having a satisfying 
which would 


individual 
prevent 
experience reach a 
natural conclusion 

As a last dance for this lesson, the 
group combined into a whole. Since 
time was short, it was agreed to 
choose three leaders. The sequence of 
number of times 
each should lead was left to their 
“feeling” about it. 


leading and the 


The first leader started a lovely 
sweeping movement which would 
have taken the group across the 


room but faltered in this before she 
(She said 
later that she “felt they weren't com- 


had the group with her. 


ing.”’) The second leader scattered the 
them back to- 
gether, while the third one did take 
them across the room with a beckon- 


group and brought 


ing movement 

This last experience in activity and 
passivity showed much growth in 
sensitivity to interpersonal response 
and in freedom of movement. Several 
teachers expressed their pleasure at 
community 


the “feeling of move- 


ment.” 


Fourth Lesson. Outline for the fourth 
lesson Was: 

1. Relavation 

> Words for exploration of sound and 
movement work 


individually): moaning 
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grunting, growling, hissing, humming, coo- 
ing, croaking, cackling, honking, shrieking, 
murmuring, twittering, roaring, shouting, 
whispering, sobbing, purring, clicking 

3. Group seated, individuals improvise be 
fore group, choice of one sound for move- 
ment. 

4. Group in line at one end of room. In- 
dividuale take turn, leading group across 
room, only one sound-movement being used 
repeatedly 

5. Finish with techniques. 

(a) Stretch: 
tuck 


b) Curl-up 


lower back and legs, hi- 


(ec) Cross-leg sitting, spine stretch, and 
relax. 
(d) Foot exercises. 

Response to sound words was fairly 
free and varied. Movement explora- 
tion became more imaginative as the 
lesson progressed, and the unaccus- 
tomed movement 
words piqued the fancy. 

The instructor felt that, as a 
whole, movements in this lesson were 
more stilted than in the previous two, 
but this was probably due to the na- 
ture of the words. Evaluation with 
the teachers afterward showed that 
many enjoyed this more than any- 
thing done before as it was such a 


expression for 


novel idea to them. 


Fifth Lesson. For the fifth lesson, the 
outline was: 

1. Relavation followed by plenty of free, 
vigorous movements 

2 Qualitic 8 of movement and sound: hard, 
soft; coarse, fine; heavy, light; airy, watery, 
sticky, oily, fluffy, rubbery, scratchy, velvety, 
bubbly. 


8. Individual dancing with improvised in- 


struments: Use choice of sound-maker; sit 
apart and explore its sounds; dance with it 
first without sound, then with sound be 
coming a part of the movement 

4. Improvisations given before group. 

Some of the sound words were 
chosen because they resembled sounds 
the improvised instruments would 
make, 

Some of the girls remembered to 
bring sound-makers; the others used 
what they wanted from a collection 
brought by the instructor. An “in- 
strument” that gave much fun was 
the branch of dry leaves. Every time 
the dancer made a vigorous move- 
ment with it, another leaf flew off and 
this led to a dance of falling leaves. 
Other interesting improvisations 
were done with an egg-beater, and 
with pebbles in an oatmeal box. 

The odd sounds seemed to stimu- 


late imaginations. 


Sixth Lesson. The final lesson of the 
six weeks was: 
1. Relaxation followed by technical exer 
cises: posture and foot exercises. 
2. Sounds made by the dancer: 
(a) Each movement a conscious 
pulse, on each one exhaling 
(b) Add voice to the breathing. 
(c) Vigorous movements to bold, un 


likely sounds. (Continue until free 


and uninhibited.) 
(d) Contrast in sounds (use suggestive 
words from Fourth Lesson). 
3. Sounds made by rhythm band instru 
ments 
(a) Choose an instrument and explore 
its sounds; dance with it, first 
without sound, then with sound be 
ing a part of the movement. 
(b) Dance with a partner; take turns 
accompanying. 
Grand Finale 
When they reached the point for 
producing “‘the most unlikely sounds,” 
the teachers first needed the reassur- 
ance that no children were around. 
Sure of this, they let go with huge 
glee and produced an unbelievable 
bedlam! 
The processional, starting mildly 
enough with a simple rhythm on the 
drum, continued so long and worked 
up to such a pitch that everyone was 
limp when it was over. 


(c) Processional 


EVALUATION 

Evaluation at the end of six weeks 
showed that the group experiences 
had been satisfying and profitable. 
Although the instructor had put little ° 
emphasis on technical exercises, be- 
cause the teachers’ free movements 
had given them as much exercise as 
they were prepared to take, several 
in the group mentioned using the 


exercises at home with benefit. 

Comments made by nearly all the 
teachers indicated that the creative 
work together had released inhibi- 
tions, increased freedom of expres- 
sion in other areas (such as conver- 
sation), had opened the way for new 
thoughts and creative ideas, and had 
increased the ability to relax. Several 
believed that such work would help 
emotionally upset children. 

It is apparent that the instructor’s 
and participants’ objectives 
achieved. An 


were 
unplanned and vital 
growth was the fine fellowship, with 
its ease and warmth of working rela- 
tionships. This was indeed a reward- 
ing experience. * 
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Saving 


Play Space 


by JAMES B. DELAMATER 


New Mexico Institute of Mining & Technology 


NE OF THE MOST perplexing 
O problems facing educational 
and community planners is that of 
obtaining sufficient space on which to 
develop facilities for the programs 
they desire to sponsor. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to the phys- 
ical education program. 

Because of this it is expedient for 
the principles of multiple-use and 
joint-use to be utilized to the fullest 
extent in the planning, construction, 
and use of physical education facili- 
ties, and for consideration to be given 
to substituting activities which re- 
quire less space per participant for 
those requiring more space 


MULTIPLE USE 

The term “multiple-use” refers to 
the practice of utilizing a single fa- 
cility unit in the promotion of two 
or more activities. It is increasingly 
important that facilities be designed, 
constructed, and administered in such 
a manner that they can and will be 
used to their maximum capacity dur- 
ing the entire year. In general, such 
economy of utilization results only 
when a facility is used for more than 
one specific activity. 

This is true in a majority of com- 
munities in the United States if for 
no other reason than the fact that in 
most areas summer sports are not 
enjoyed during 
months and vice versa. 


outdoors winter 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 

In most instances, greater flexi- 
bility for future use results when 
space in excess of that required for a 
specific activity can be reserved in 
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the original design of a facility, when 
goal and net posts are designed in 
such a way that they can be quickly 
and easi'y removed or replaced, when 
mobility is incorporated into the de 
sign and construction of seating ac 
commodations for spectators, and 
when estimates with respect to the 
requirements for electric power and 
water are increased to meet expand 
ing future needs. 

Grassed field areas which are 
large enough to accommodate activi 
ties such as football, field hockey, soc 
cer, lacrosse, ete., either lengthwise 
or sidewise of the field, can usually 
be utilized to a far greater extent 
than can the same over-all area when 
it is chopped up and segregated to 
provide specialized service for a 
group of specific activities. This i 
true also with respect to indoor and 
outdoor court areas. Increased use 
of such areas can be made possible 
when goal and net posts are designed 
in such a way that permanent sleeves 
are embedded below the playing sur 
face; the posts which extend above 
the surface can then be removed and 
threaded caps can be placed over the 
top of the sleeve when the posts are 
not in place 


INCREASED USE 

Multiple-use of a facility can be 
increased by selecting a_ surface 
which is acceptable for several activ 
ities. When tennis courts are sur 
faced with a long wearing, all- 
weather surfacing such as cement or 
bituminous concrete, for example, it 
is possible to use removable net posts 
and, by utilizing different colored 


paints, to lay out court areas for sey 
eral sports activitie By the same 
means, it is possible to increase the 
utility of the gymnasium and field 
house floors 

Increased utility also results from 


foresight in the design of outdoor 


ports lighting. Not only is it possi 
ble to increase the amount of time a 
particular facility unit can be used 


but the number ef uses also can be 
increased, For example, it is possible 
to utilize outdoor, hard-surfaced 
court areas fot uch activities as 
dancing and roller skating during the 
evenings of warm months, and for 
ice skating and ice hockey during cold 


ADMINISTRATION 

In addition to problems of design 
and construction for multiple-use of 
physical education facilities, que 
tions of administration and use are 
ignificam’. It is important that a 
co-operative spirit prevail within a 
department if a specific group of 
facilities are to be utilized to thei 
fullest extent. Nothing is so discout 
aging as the sight of a crowded in 
tructional cla going through the 
half-hearted motions on inade 
quate facility within a stone’s throw 
of a beautiful and vacant stadium 
urface which is unused during the 
greatest part of the year. By skillful 
cheduling and by increasing the 
quality of maintenance care, it | 
possible to augment the uses of such 


facilities and still have them in first 
class shape for the principal purpose 


for which they were designed 


JOINT USE 

“Joint-use” refers to the practice 
of sharing the use of a specific facil 
ity unit among two or more admini 
trative organization 

In many instances, it is necessary 
and practical for the institution of 
higher education, the public chool 
ystem, the local recreation depart 
ment and park system, and related 
organizations to combine resource 
and plan facilities which can be uti 
lized to advantage in all program 
This is equally true with respect to 
the various divisions within a single 
organization, such as the depart 
ments of men's physical education, 
women’s physical education, athlet 


ics, recreation, et It may often 


prove economical to use facilities that 
are owned privately and operated on 
a commercial basis rather than to at- 
tempt to provide, operate, and main- 
facility which will 
be used only part of the time. 


tain an expensive 

In connection with joint-use of 
facilities, it is important that clearly 
established lines of control, mainte- 
nance, and use be devised and that 
they be 


accepted 


and 
at the outset by all parties 
On the whole, it is not 
difficult to operate jointly and main- 
harmoniously if 
and 


completely understood 


concerned, 


tain a facility re- 


sponsibilities benefits to be de- 
rived have been originally established 
and if a co-operative method for the 
temporary alteration of these condi- 
tions is utilized when it becomes ap- 


parent that such alterations are 


needed. 


SPACE LIMITATIONS 

In addition to the expediency of 
utilizing the principles of multiple- 
use and of joint-use in an effort to 
facilities sufficient in kind 
and number and adequate with re- 


provide 


spect to other planning objectives, it 
is important to devise the physical 
program with pertinent 
space limitations in mind. It 
coming increasingly necessary to 
place less emphasis on activities re- 


education 


is be- 


quiring large amounts of space in 
square feet per participant and sub- 
stituting others requiring less space. 

Of course, the simplest method of 
accomplishing this task is by revert- 
ing to the program of physical edu- 
cation originally introduced into the 
school system. Admittedly, the pro- 
gram of gymnastics and calisthenics 
did require an exceedingly nominal 
amount of space and of specialized 
equipment and facilities. However, 
it is also possible to continue to pro- 
mote and expand an enjoyable pro- 
gram of sports activities within the 
space limitations which normally 
prevail. 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
the variance in space requirements 
found within the activities usually in- 
cluded in our physical education and 
recreation programs. The data indi- 
cate the gross differences seen in the 
amount of needed per indi- 
vidual participant among the selected 
group of physical activities included. 
It is the opinion of the author that 
physical education administrators 
will find it increasingly necessary to 


space 


consider the possibilities suggested 
by such data in order to provide ade- 
quate and acceptable standards of 
sufficiency as to kind and number of 
physical education facilities available 
for promotion of their programs. 


MODIFICATIONS 

This should not be construed to 
suggest that should eliminate 
from our physical education and rec- 
reation programs the activities which 
require large amounts of space. It 
does indicate, however, that wherever 
it is not possible to provide facility 
units for an activity sufficient in kind 
and number to enable instruction and 
participation under actual game con- 
ditions, some thought should be given 
to the possibility of substituting an 
activity for which adequate space for 
facilities under these 
available. 


we 


conditions is 


At the present time, there are some 
highly desirable activities which can 
be utilized in the program and for 
which facilities can be provided in 
reduced space—such as floor tennis, 
handball, volleyball, badminton, and 
paddle tennis. Modifications in the 
equipment and rules of other desir- 
able sports activities make it possible 
to preserve most of the desirable out- 
comes from participation in these 
activities on playing areas o’ reduced 
size. In addition, the need for con- 
servation of space and for economy in 
providing facilities for recreation are 
resulting in the invention of new ac- 
tivities, some of which undoubtedly 
will take their place in the family of 
American sports for the future. * 


Cs | Dimensions of Additional Space Penal Avent Participants | Sq. ft. Utilized 
Activity Playing Area! } Recommended Accommodated P 
‘ Sq. ft. Required | or 
: Length Width Ends Sides 
Floor Tennis 16 8 10 6 720 4 180 
Shuffleboard 2 6 1008 4 952 
i Handball Four Wall 16 93 1058 4 965 
Be Handball Single Wall 34 0) 10-29 5-8 1100-1512 4 275-378 
Volleyball 60 30 10 | 10 4000 12 333 
A Horseshoes 16 6 10 10 1716 4 429 
¥ Badminton 44 20 8 5 1800 4 450 
; Paddle Tennis 44 20 8 6 1920 4 480 
2 Basketball 74-94 42-50 10 10 6016-7980 10 602-798 
Iee Hockey 165-200 60-85 | 9900-17 ,000 12 825-1417 
Archery 100-300 10-15 30 front 30 14,350-30,375 4-10 1435-8435 
75 behind 
lrennis 78 36 15-21 10-12 6048-7200 4 1512-1800 
Softball 200-2502 253 $9,761-59,396 18 2209-3300 
Speedball 240-860 | 180 56,000-80,000 22 2545-3636 
x Field Hockey 270-300 150-180 | 20 20 58 ,900-74,800 22 2677-3400 
i Lacrosse 240 iv0-210 45 20 72,600-82,500 20 3630-4125 
Soccer 300-360 145-225 30 $80 81,000-119,700 22 3682-5441 
Football 360 160 30 30 92,400 22 4200 
: Baseball 250-3502 608 75,477-96,212 18 4193-5345 
1 Measurements in feet unless otherwise designated. 
* Radius in feet from home plate to outfield boundaries 
‘Safety area outside of foul lines and behind home plate. 
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Central District Convention 
Hotel Lowry 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
March 30—April 2 


CONVENTION 


Wednesday, March 30 


VORNING 
8-9--MEETING EXECUTIVE COMMIT 
TER. 


SCHOOL VISITATION, 
8 on—REGISTRATION, 
9.12--STATE, DISTRICT, AND NA 

TIONAL OFFICERS MEETING 
IFTERNOON 
1-4 SCHOOL VISITATION, 
1:45-3:45 —LEGISLATIVE 
REUBEN B. FROST JEAN BONTZ MEETING, 

President President-elect CITY DIRECTORS’ SECTION 

Vile Reigert 
Topic: “Problems Pertinent to Our 


PRECONVENTION Own Situation.” 


EVENING 


Annual Meeting 8-9:30- FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION FOR R. B. Frost, president 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN Address: “Health, Physical Eduea 


tion, Recreation, and the Public” 


Hotel Lowry 
: Mra, Joan Shumway, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


St. Paul, Minnesota 9:30 RECEPTION. 
4 
Sunday, March 27 Tuesday, March 29 | 7h ursday, March 31 
EVENING VORNING 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD MEETING. THIRD SESSION—Rosina Koetting. ee 


Research Committee Report May 8-8:45- SECTION OFFICERS’ MEET 


garet Fox, chairman, U. of Iowa ING. 
Panel: “Report of the Washington SECTIO joann 


Monday, March 28 Conference”—Muargaret Fox, chair- Harresthal 


man; Dudley Ashton, Gladys Seott, Topic: “Family Camping"”— Reynold 
MORNING Miriam Wagner, Gladys Taggart, Carlson. “School Camping in M 
OPENING SESSION—Gladys Swanson. BOARD LUNCHEON. 
Business Meeting. Committee Re- AFTERNOON 
ports. Report of Nominating Com- FOURTH SESSION—Jessie McKellar, 
mittee. Election of Officers. Addvess——“ Physical Activity and Body 
Address: Myrtle Spande. “Learning Compositions in Adult Man”—Josef 
Personality Adjustments” — Gordon M. Brozek, M.D., Medical School, U 
Mork, School of Education, U. of of Minn. 
Minn. Report from the National Staff—F]iz- 
abeth S. Avery, consultant in health 
AFTERNOON education, AAHPER. 
SECOND SESSION—Gwendolyn Dreu State Meetings. 
Address: ‘‘Teacher Recruitment EVENING 
Through Leadership in Physical Edu- (CONVENTION BANQUET Gladys 
cation”—Ella Sexton, inspector, Phy- Swanson. 
sical Education Branch, Ontario Dept. Address—“Are you a Professor or 
of Educ., Toronto, Canada. Gym Teacher?”—Mrs, Joan Shum 
Tea in honor of delegates—Hamline U.., way, Secy., American Public Rela EDWIN R. ELBEL 
St. Paul, Minn. tions Assn., Bryn Mawr, Pa. Secretary Treasurer 
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9-10:30- RESEARCH SECTION 
Van Why 
Topies: “A Factorial Analysis of 
tody Flexibility in University Wom- 
en” —Myrtle S Augustana 

“The Relationship of Weight 
Training to Height Jumped by Bas 
ketball Playe ! John Roberts, U. of 
lowa. “Functions and Competencies 
of the Health Education Teacher” 
Charles Lunder, St. Olaf College 

9-10;30-- TEACHER EDUCATION SEC. 
TION Schellberg. 
Topic: “Guidance of Professional 
Physical Education Students.” 
Panel: /sic 


Teacher 


John 


Spa nde 
( olleye 


Annis, Bemidji State 

College; Carl Nordly, U. of 
B. Sexton, Toronto, On 
Randell Watkins, U. of Wy 


Minn. 
tario; 
oming 
9.10:30- THERAPEUTICS SECTION 
A. Brainard 
Topie: “Problems Pertinent to the 
Health and Welfare of the Physically 
Handicapped,” 
10:45-12:15--DANCE SECTION Jean 
Vinnia Smith. 
Lecture - Demonstration: “Modern 
Dance Can Appeal to Men’—Betty 
Toman, Iowa State College (assisted 
hy men students from the U. of 
Minn.) 


Social Danee “Refresher” Class 
Ralph Piper, U. of Minnesota; Arden 
Johnson, dir. of recreation, Robbins- 
dale, Minn. 


10:45-12:15 
TION 
Program to be announced. 
10:45-12:15--RECREATION SECTION 
Gene Beck. 
Topie: “Catching the Public Eye” 
LeRoy Maas, physical education 
teacher and dir. of public recreation, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
10:45-12:15-—DISTRICT PAST-PRESI- 
DENTS’ MEETING-——Mrs. Herman 
Gimmestad., 
Topie: “The Central District Today 
and Tomorrow.” 


12:15-1:30--REUNION LUNCHEONS, 


AFTERNOON 
1:45-3:15—MEN’S PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION Roy B. Moore. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SEC- 


John Thompson, 


GENE ALDRICH 
CLARENCE NELSON 


Convention 


Co-Managers 


Topic: “New Research 
Athletic Training Procedures”—Har 
ry L. Taylor, acting dir., Laboratory 
of Physiological Hygiene, U. of 
Minn.; F'rank Sills, U. of Iowa. 
Tour of Lab. of Physiological Hygiene, 
U. of Minn. (3:30-4). 

2:45-3:15 GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETIC SECTION—Lillian Castner. 
Topic: “Case Studies Involving Stand 
ards in Girls’ Athletics.” 
Panel: To be announced. 
2:45-3:15 HEALTH SECTION 
M. Slocum. 

Topic: “Taking Stock of Ourselves” 
“The Purpose and Values of Screen 
ing Tests as a Unit in School Health 
Eduecation”—Shirley Price, Minneap- 
olis Schools. 


Class Demonstration 


Heli 


Thelma Len- 
nartson, John Muedenking, and stu 
dents from the Franklin Jr. High 
School, Minneapolis; “Summary and 
Evaluation of Used” 
Helen M. Starr, Minneapolis Public 
Schools; “The Use of Screening Tests 
Throughout the Country”—Elizabeth 
S. Avery, consultant in health educa- 
tion, AAHPER. 

EVENING 

7-9— CONVENTION BANOUET. 
Address: Rev. Reuben K. Youngdahl, 
Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church, Minne 
apolis. 


9:30-12--CONVENTION BALL. 


Procedures 


CARL WEAR 
Health Education 


Affecting 9-10:30 


DOUGLAS EVANS 
Physical Education 


Friday, April 1 
VORNING 


8-10:30 CITY DIRECTORS BREAK.- 
FAST—Mike Reigert. General Dis- 
cussion. 

9-10:30—TEACHER EDUCATION SEC. 

TION—Ruth Schellberg. 
Topies: “The Place of Physical Edu- 
cation in the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram”—G. F. Budd, president, St. 
Cloud Teachers College. “Physical 
Education in the Secondary Curricu- 
lum and Problems of Securing Lead- 
ership”—Speaker to be announced. 

RECREATION SECTION 
Ge ne Be ck. 

Topic: “Mixers for Teen-Age Dances” 

Edmund Lukazewski, instrumental 
music teacher, Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 

9-10:30 — THERAPEUTIC SECTION 
A. F. Brainard. To be announced. 
9-16:30-—DANCE SECTION—J can Min 

nis Smith. 
Topic: “Dance in the High School 
from Four Points of View.” 
Panel: A Physical Education Major 
(to be selected), Wayne Slocum, High 
School, White Bear Lake, Minn.; Mrs. 
Hazel Klink, Leeds High School, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Claudia Chapline, 
Washington U., St. Louis. 
10:45-12:15—-MEN’S PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION AND ATHLETICS SECTION 
Roy B. Moore. 

“Implications of the 1954 
Washington Conference for Physical 
Education for Men and Boys.” 
Panel: C. L. Butler, J. O. Keller, Roy 
B. Moore, John B. Van Why, John 
Trusdale, Randell Watkins, Carl 
Wear. 

10:45-12:15 GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETICS SECTION Lillian Castner. 
Teaching Demonstration Trampo- 
line Lucille Austin, 
Minn. 

10:45-12:15 CAMPING SECTION- 


Joann Harrestahl. 


Topic: 


Magnusson, 


GARNET STONE 
Recreation 


Central District Vice-Presidents 
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Central District State Presidents 


GARRY BERRY RUSSELL DICKINSON JOSEPH PEASE MARY CHADWICK 


Colorado lowa Kansas Minnesota 


‘ 
> im 
LAURA MAE BROWN HARRIET YINGLING EDWARD BORK DOUGLAS EVANS ROGER YOUTZ 
Missouri Nebraska North Dakota South Dakota Wyoming 


Demonstration of Cam Equip- Reactor to Panel Elizabeth Avery, Saturda April 
{ ment—Details to be announced. consultant in health education, MORNING 7? 


Reports from Various Sections. AAHPER. ' 
= 19.1% om oe COMMITTEE MEF 
10:45-12: 15 RESEARCH SECTION 2:30-4——PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION 
John B. Van Why. Thompeon. To be announced section 
: Popies: “Status of Teaching Among = 3.39.5 STUDENT SECTION Mary Melby and Eloise Jacger, co-sponsor 
the Vocational Interests of College 
Ann Ryder. Sponsors— Eloise Jaeger Program to be announced 
Women M. Gladys Scott, U. of Rolf Melll 
Iowa. “The Purposes and Activities 9-10: 10-—-MEETING WNOKE Lathan 
Address: Louis Alley, U. of Towa Caatne) 
in Physical Education as Evaluated 
/ Discussion Groups Faculty Advisers: R. Elbel 
Gertrude Baker, U. of Minn.; Eliza Topic: “Athletics-Whither Bound 
feld High School, Duluth, Minn 
— beth Halsey, \ of Iowa; Eleanor Carl Nordly. U. of Minn., moderator 
G. horp, Alezander-Rumsey Hanson, Carleton College; Louis Kel M. Anders It 
f . of Minn 4 Dorothy Vichel ant in recreation and outdoor educa 
of the Relationship of Somatotypes to 
Macalester College; Carl Nordly, \ tions AAHPER M. G Indersaon 
Performance on the Physical Fitness ‘ 
of Minn.; Griffith O'Dell, Minneapoli ré Minn. High School Coach 
Sills. U. of Towa Public Schools; Patricia Patterson, Assn.: Ade Ch tenson, ath. di { 
Hamline U, Olaf College Dick Cullum, sport col 
AFTERNOON Student Leaders— Donna Lou Ande) umnist, Minneapolis Morning Trib 
12:30-2:15-——STATES LUNCHEON, son, Augsburg College; Dureca Erick une: George Edmund, exec vorts ed 
; I 
2:30-4—HEALTH SECTION—Helen M son, Macalester College; Jean Fisher itor. St. Paul Pioneer Presa and Dia 
Slocum. U. of Minn.; Barbara Johnson, Ham patel Weasley Fealer, vice-pre and 
Topic: “Health Leadership in the line U.: and Mavis Larson, St. Olaf sports dir., WDGY, Minneapoli Joe 
Schools’’—Carl Wear, moderator, U College. Others to be announced Henaessy, sports editor, St. Paul Pio 
of Neb. 1 GUIDED TOURS. neer Press; Jack Horner, KEYD TV 
Pane er. eanoli Lae ¢ 
Panel and Specific Topies: “An Over LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL MEETING. sporteaster, Minneapolis; Ch ) 
View of the Types of Leadership ie -ETIN . Johnaon, elec. sports editor, Minneap 
Joseph Neal, dir., Health, Phys. rt 1G OF VICE-PRESI- olis Star and Minneapoli Tribune; 
Educ., Recreation, and Safety, Minn DENTS AND SECTION CHAIRMEN, Curti Johnson, pring ipal Alexander 
State Dept. of Education. “A School 6—STUDENT BANQUET——Jamea Pee Ramsy Junior-Senior High School, 
Leader in Action”—Edward Dvoruak, bles. Faleon Hts., St. Paul; Rollie Johnaon, 
Health Education, U. of Minn. “The Address: Gordon Mork, associate prof ports dir, WCCO TV, Minneapoli 
School Health Leader and the Com- of education, U. of Minn. Russell H. Johnson, dir, of recreation, 
munity”—Perry Sandell, Bureau Den- winsinneiialiaaiiiaaeaias Minneapolis; J. G. Neal, supervisor of 
tal Health Education, American Den EVENING health, phy educ., recreation and 3 
tal Assn., Chicago. “Adequate Time 8-9 :30 GENERAL SESSION Jean safety, Minn. State Dept. of Educa 
for Leadership” Valter J. Rock, Bontz, pres. elect. tion; H. ht. Peterson, exec ecretary, 
asst. dir. secondary education, Public Concert St. Olaf Choir, Olaf ¢ Minn. State High School League; 
Schools, St. Paul. “Preparat:on of the Chris! onsen, director. Helen Starr, dir., Health, Phys. Educ., 
School Health Leader” Thos. E Addre~»: John E. Ande rson, Institute and Recreation, Publie Schools, Min 
Smith, State Teachers College, Moor- of Child Welfare, U. of Minn. neapolis; Murray Warmath, football 
head, Minn. 9:45-12—-SOUARE DANCE PARTY, coach, U. of Minn.® 
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MARGARET A. BOURNE 
President 


JOHN BROGNEAUX 


Secretary Treasurer 


MIDWEST 


District Convention 


Neil House, Columbus, Ohio 


March 30—April 1 


be 


ARTHUR STEINHAUS 
President-elect 


Wednesday, March 30 


VORNING 

Registration. 

School and Community Visitation. 

OAHPER EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE- 
Rudolph Memmel. 

OAHPER LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL— 
Rudolph Memmel. 

MIDWEST PAST PRESIDENTS —Caro- 
lyn Bookwalter. 

MIDWEST EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Margaret Bourne. 

NOMINATING COMMITTEE— Barbara 
Hawking. 

COACHING CLINICS Sponsored by 
Ohio High School Athletic Associa- 


COACHING CLINICS — “Football” — 
George Vlerebome, High School: Ohio 
Coach of the Year; College: Woody 
Hayes. “Cross Country”—Kenneth 
Somerlot, High School: Rufe Glass, 
College: George L. Rider. “Wres- 
tling”’ Casey Fredericks, High 
School: Mark Matovia; College: 
Casey Fredericks; Demonstration by 
Ohio State University Wrestling 
Team. ‘‘Athletic Management’’— 
Lloyd Griffith. “Basketball”—LeRoy 
Raber, High School: Paul Walker; 
College: Floyd Stahl. “Golf”—Carl- 
ton Smith; speaker: Robert Kepler 
“Swimming”’—Paul Stark; speakers: 
William Hoover, Paul Stark. 


tion, OAHPER, and Ohio High School AAHPER MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORS 
Coaches’ Associations for Football, Harriet V. Fitchpatrick. 
Basketball, Track and Baseball. Discussion: Ruth Abernathy, AAH- 
Topics: “Track” —Les Eisenhart, PER Pres.; George F. Anderson, 
High School: Paul Harlow, Elmer AAHPER exec. secy.; Rachel E. Bry- 
Crabbe, Harry McKnight, Dick Lar- ant, AAHPER Consultant in P.E. and 
kins, L. G. Ronemus, Ed Rarey, Harry Girls and Women’s Sports; and 
Mehock; College: To be announced. Charles C. Cowell, Ray O. Dunean 
“Baseball”—Lester W. N. Scearr; Paul BE. Landis, Luise Piano, Edwin 
peakers: Dennis Galehouse, Angus G. Rice, and J. Grove Wolf. 
King. “Tennis” Harold Mason; PHI EPSILON KAPPA DINNER- FR. R 
speaker: Tom Frydell, followed by Schreiber. 
three discussion groups. OHIO CITY DIRECTORS DINNER 
George J. Kozak. 
AFTERNOON Speakers: Ray Duncan, Willard Ash 
School and Community Visitations. brook. 
MIDWEST LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL— GENERAL SESSION—Margaret Bourne 
Margaret Bourne. Address: “Who Calls the Signals’- 
N. G. Fawcett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
DANCE— Mixers and Squares. 


Thursday, March 31 


MORNING 

Registration. 

COMBINED DIVISION MEETING 
Ruth Palmer. 
Skit: “Life with the Joneses”—Sally 
Hicks and students of George Wil- 
liams College. The Joneses are our 
consumers; their problems a _ chal 
lenge to us. 
Topic: “Can We Help the Joneses 
Toward More Effective Living?” 
Panel: Laurentine Collins, moderator ; 
Wesley Cushman, Arthur H Stein 
haus, Allen Sapora. 


M. D. SHEATSLEY 


Convention Manager 


ADA KENNARD Vv. F. HERNLUND 
Physical Education Recreation 


RUTH B. PALMER 
Health Education 


Vice-Presidents of Midwest District 
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Motion Pictures Warren LaBounty 
and John Sittig. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRA.- 
TIONS—Ada Kennard. Elementary, 
High School, and College levels. 

RECREATION SECTION—Francis B 
McKeag. Buzz Session, Discussion, 
and Swap Table. (Participants are 
asked to bring 150 copies of success- 
ful program experience.) 

GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE ALUM.- 
NI LUNCHEON—David E. Misner 
RESEARCH SECTION I—Frazces Z. 

Cumbee. 

Reports: “Practice Situations and 

Equipment for Indoor Teaching of 

3eginning Skiing’—Annie A. Van 

Der Stok. “Instruments Used _ to 

Measure Strength’—Paul Hunsicker 

and Richard Donnelly. 

Achievement Scales for Elementary 

and Junior High Schooj Boys” 

Frances FE. Sheehan. “An Analytical 

Survey of Health and Physical Edu- 

eation in Ohio High Schools”—Law- 

rence Owens, “The Relationship be- 
tween Mctor Proficiency and Social 

Status of [iementary School Girls in 

Physical Education Classes”—Elea- 

nor A. Walsh. 


AFTERNOON 

Motion Pictures. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION SECTION—G. Jane Hoy. 
Topic: “The Elementary School Child 
and Effective Living.” 
Demonstration: Delia Hussey and 
pupils of Mohawk Elementary and 
Junior High School, Columbus. 
Panel: Naomi Allenbaugh, Ruth Pal- 
mer, Russell Pfalagraf, Rudolph Mem 
mel, Antoinette Lowry. 

DANCE SECTION— Miriam Gray. 
Address: “Mary Wigman Through 
American Eyes”—Nancy Brock. 

RESEARCH SECTION Il—Paul Hin- 

sicker. 
Reports: “A Survey of Former Var 
sity Athletes at Ohio State Univer- 
sity—Bruce Bennett. “The Influence: 
of Relaxation Techniques on _ the 
Varying Levels of Tension in College 
Women”—Lura Evans. “Daily Vari- 
ations in Work Performance”—Henry 
Montoye. “Guides to the Financing of 
Intercollegiate Athletics” Walter 
Gregg. “Application of the Overload 
Principle to the Learning of a Skill 
Based on Speed”—C. Etta Walters. 

WOMEN’S ATHLETIC SECTION — 
WNORC—Naomi Leyhe. Open Meet- 
ing. 

MEET THE LEADERS — STUDENT 
SECTION—Robert L. Jerles. 

TEACHER EDUCATION SECTION 
J. Grove Wolf. 

Topic: “Physical Education as a 
Common Denominator.” 

Panel: Seward C. Staley, Annie Van 
Der Stok, Anne Ross, Mohamed 
Allam. 


“Baseball 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


THERAPEUTICS SECTION — Elenore 
Limbach. 

Addresses: “Contributions of Physi- 
cal Education”—A. S. Daniels. “The 
Adapted Physical Education Program 
for Heart Cases, Cripples, and Oth 
ers’—Angelo Vaccaro. “Benefits of 
Physical Education in Rehabilitation” 

Shelby G. Gamble. 

Demonstration: “The Contribution of 
Physical Education in the Cerebral 
Palsy Treatment 
Gordon. 

SAFETY EDUCATION SECTION—C. P. 
Yost. 
Address: 
Family” 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


“Safety and the American 
Harry Pontius. 


WM. FENSTEMACHER HOMER ALLEN 


Illinois Indiana 


a 
C. T. VAN DALEN RUDOLPH MEMMEL 
Michigan Ohio 


RUSS PFALZGRAF E. J. GERSHON 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Discussion Groups: Elementary 
F.. J. Holter; Secretary—Litta K 
Roberson Ky College Russell Coffe 7] 

AQUATICS SECTION—R. H. Pohndorf 
Addresses: “Underwater Adventures 
for Swimmers’—Speaker to be an 
nounced, “A Survey of Split Second 
Time Percentages in Top Perform 
ances” —W. W. Heuaner. “CNCA Re 
port of the Work Conference held at 
Yale University”—T. K. Cureton 

EXHIBITORS BUSINESS MEETING 
George Mead. 

CONVENTION BANOULET 
Sheatsley. 


Invocation: H. L. Yochum, president, 
Capital University, Bexley, Ohio 
Address: “Life With a Capital L” 
Laurence H. Hall, Reetor, St Paul's 
Episcopal Church, East Cleveland, 
Ohio 

SOCIAL DANCE 


, 
Friday, April 1 

VORNING 

WISCONSIN AHPER BREAKFAST 
Ernest J. Gershon 

Registration 

Motion Pictures 

MEN'S ATHLETICS SECTION Robert 
Strimer. 
Topie: “Standards and Purposes of 
Inter-scholastic Athletic 
Panel: A. S. Daniels, L. V. Phillipa, 
Charles Forsythe, Albert Willia, 
H. W. Emawiler, William R. Fugitt, 
Clifford B Fagan 

WOMENS ATHLETICS SECTION 
NSGWS— Rachel Benton 
Topie: “How We Do It” 


Demonstrations: “Basketball” inn 
WVeMillan. “Badminton” Abhie Rut 
ledge 

CAMPING SECTION Mariyn M 
Meyer 
Addresses: “Outdoor Education in the 


Secondary School Program”—J/ulian 
W. Smith 
Spiritual Values Through Camping’ 
Rohert W Tully 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION 
Fred Holter. 
Panel: Paul Landis, moderator; Stu 
denta from Gradca 1] and 1g 
Reactor Panel: Fred Holter, Delia 
Hussey, Mabel Rugen, Fred V. Hein 
CITY DIRECTORS SECTION Richard 
J. Tiernan 
Discussion: “Can the Self-Contained 
Classroom Meet the Physical Educa 
tion Needs of Its Pupils?” 
to be announced. Consultants; Kath 


“Developing Moral and 


Spe akera 


erine Cronin, George A. Wolf 
STUDENT SECTION — Robert L. Jerlee 

Topic: “Problems of Students and 

Young Teacher 

Panel: Delbert Oberteuffer, Robert 

Kretchmayr Clifford R. Smith, Bar 

bara A Wotring, Loia uu egart 


AFTERNOON 
NEW LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL-May 
garet Bourne 
COMBINED DIVISION MEETING 
ervnon I He rnlund 
Topie: “What Will We Now Do 
About It Back Home?” 
Panel: Laurentine Collina, Moderator, 
Wesley Cushmay Arthur H fein 
haua, Allen Sapora 
FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Steinhau 
Address: “Toward Effective Living 
It Profe onal Implicat ons’ —Feuth 
president, AAHPER 
NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Ayr 
thur H Steinhaua. ® 


Hi 
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N THE LAST day of school, 
O children burst forth from 
their classrooms with eager thoughts 
of a two months’ vacation at a camp 
or a summer resort. For many young- 
ters, however, it means another hot 
and sticky summer with nothing to 
do but “hang around.” This idleness 
often leads to misdirected play 
The PAL Playstreet Program is 
designed to dispel the boredom by 
closing off streets to traffic and in- 
stituting a supervised program with 
a variety of activities to challenge 
the interests of the youngsters. On 


youngsters 
participate in a wholesome program. 
In the summer of 1953, the New 
York City Police Athletic League op- 
erated 75 playstreets, its program 
winning the Freedoms Foundation- 
George Washington Gold Medal for 
“Community Programs.” 


these “concrete camps” 


WHAT PAL IS 
The Police Athletic League or 
“PAL,” as it is affectionately known 
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PAL Playstreets 
for City Recreation 


New York children enjoy a year-round recreation 


program on the “concrete camps” of the city 


Photos by Emil J. Ostheimer 
PAL Photographer 


to the thousands of boys and girls of 
the City of New York, conducts a 
year-round recreation program for 
the unaffiliated youngster. 

PAL also serves the Juvenile Aid 
j}ureau as a recreational agency to 
which it may refer children who need 
recreation as a means of social re- 
habilitation. Through PAL, the 
friendly relationship fostered be- 
tween police and youth leads to re- 
spect for the men who enforce the 
law and for the law itself. 

During the winter months, PAL 
youth which are 


operates centers 


Left: Running of fa- 
mous Paris ‘Waiters 
Race” during French 


week 


Below: United Nations 
Festival climax.  Chil- 
dren are playing o Nor- 
wegian singing game. 


by ROBERT C. de LELLIS 


Recreation Consultant 
Police Athletic League, New York City 


dedicated to police officers killed in 
line of duty. The three important 
PAL summer projects include a camp, 


playgrounds, and playstreets 


PLAYSTREETS 

The Playstreet Program started in 
the Bronx in 1936, when enthusiastic 
patrolmen purchased — recreational 
equipment and conducted a limited 
program. The response and enthusi- 
asm of the youngsters was tremen- 
dously gratifying. However, a part 
time program, supervised by off-duty 
patrolmen, was inadequate to meet 
the needs of the city-restricted young 
A wholesome, supervised pro- 
Today 


sters. 
gram had to be instituted. 
PAL operates 75 playstreets. 
Before a supervised playstreet is 
put into operation, a study is made 
to determine the need for this type 
of service in the community. This 
study must be planned and executed 
in terms of the particular needs, re- 
physical structure of the 
street and the characteristics of the 
community in question. Neighbor 
hood groups should be consulted. 
There are many limitations as to 
the choice of a particular street; for 
example, with 
police garages, 
etc., are not acceptable. Streets with 


sources, 


streets firehouses, 


stations, hospitals 


STREET 
CLOSED 
| 
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The Festival is a national observance 
that will take place in many communities 
throughout the United States some time 
during the month of May. Interested per- 
sons in their respective communities will 
cooperate in planning and initiating activi- 
ties that call attention to the values of sports 


To stress the values of well-conducted 
sports and recreational activities in the 
community. 

To encourage widespread interest and 


support in sound programs of recreation 


and recreation in American life. Individuals 
and groups, at all age levels, will be en 
couraged to participate in many whole 
some recreational activities appropriate to 
age, sex and physical condition. Com. 
munity celebrations are to be educational 


and recreational. 


and physical education. 
To introduce more and more people to 
the fun and recreational benefits of healthy 


sports participation. 


PROGRAM OF FESTIVAL 4 


Each community is urged to develop its 
own program—according to its interests 
and resources—as a cooperative enterprise 
involving many citizens and civic groups 
A community may decide to carry out activ- 
ities aimed at the above purposes in a cele- 


bration lasting a day, a week, or even 


longer during the period set aside for the 
Festival. The national sponsors suggest ac 
tivities of the kinds listed in this broct.-re, * 
and urge that each community program be 
representative of best thinking of educators, 
recreation leaders and other forward-look- 


ing citizens. 


PURPOSES 
Esti 
ce 
3 
HE 
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The following plan is proposed to encourage voluntary 


participation by community groups, and permit an easy 
flow of ideas and materials from national sponsors to 
state committees for their use with community leaders. 
In states and communities where state or local govern- 
mental executives are not in a position to give leadership, 
individuals or groups are free to use the suggestions and 
materials provided by the national headquarters. The 
complete program of activity in any community is the 
responsibility of state and local leaders. 


NATIONAL 


National Sponsors of the National Sports Festival are: 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

American Institute of Park Executives 

American Recreation Society 

Izaak Walton League 

National Golf Foundation 


National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations 


National Industrial Recreation Association 

National Recreation Association 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Sport Fishing Institute 

The Athletic Institute 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 

U.S. Olympic Committee 

These organizations will encourege the formation of state 
and local committees to plan and carry out community 
observances. General informational materials will be pre- 
pared and made available to start committees for local 
groups. Among the materials and aids will be a booklet 
containing sample proclamations, planning schedules, 
committee meeting agendas, case histories of Festival 
success, news releases, and other useful items. 

A committee made up of representatives of national 
sponsoring organizations will give direction to the over- 
all aspects of the Festival. The national committee will 
undertake, with the aid of state and local committees, an 
evaluation of the nature, degree of participation and 
effectiveness of community programs. A “Certificate of 
Merit” will be furnished to state committees to be used as 
a form of recognition of outstanding community programs. 


The Governor of each state is urged to appoint a com- 
mittee to stimulate and guide community programs. This 
committee might include: the State Director of Recrea- 
tion; State recreation societies; the State Supervisor of 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation and other 
members of the staff of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; State conservation officials; State leaders of 
youth organizations; representatives of State municipal 
leagues; other representatives of official agencies and of 
civic and non-profit organizations. 


Functions of the State committee might include: 


1. Serve as liaison between the national committee and 
community groups. 


2. Encourage mayors of municipalities to initiate a com- 
munity program and to foster a community committee 
truly representative of broad recreation, sports and 
education interests. 


3. Provide advice and continuing guidance to local groups. 
4. Provide informational materials for loca! groups. 


5. Take responsibility for evaluating community programs 
in the state and reporting results to the national com- 
mittee. 


6. Set up criteria and award the “Certificate of Merit” to 
communities that qualify. 


7. Generally promote state-wide interest in the Festival. 


The mayor of each municipality is urged to appoint a 
person or small group to initiate the local program. This 
person or group would call together very early in the 
planning a committee widely representative of the rec- 
reation, education, youth-serving, sports and conservation 
interests and news services of the community. At this 
point, the committee would then select its own leadership, 
plan the general activities and enlist community coopera- 
tion in completing the program. 


Among the responsibilities of this committee would be: 


1. Make certain there is full representation and democratic 
planning of program activities. 


2. Cooperate in planning and carrying out the activities: 
That encourage many people of all ages to participate; 
That are wholesome, sensible and educationally sound; 
That emphasize the ideas—RELAX, KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN! 


3. Keep in contact with the state committee to obtain ad- 
vice and counsel and to report progress. 


4. Try to qualify for the “Certificate of Merit’ os estab- 
lished by the state committee. 


5. Cooperate in the state and national evaluation process. 
Establish local evaluative procedures also. 
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Aquatic programs c. Casting — 

a. Diving fly and plug 

b. Synchronized d. Bocci and 
swimming lawn bowling 

c. Water polo e. All forms of 

d. Comedy acts firearms activity 

e. Learn to swim 3. Olympic Games Day 

rogram 


water safety 
g. Small craft safety 
Sport skill clinics and 
demonstrations in 
various sports, 


5. Skating Pageant 

6. Parade with floats 
and posters 

7. School demonstrations 
and exhibitions 


such as: 

o. Basketball 8. Family roller skating 
baseball, tennis, parties 
volleyball 9. Family bowling 

b. Golf, horseshoes, 10. Father-Son and 
speedball, table Mother-Daughter 
tennis events 


Sport activities in baseball, softball, tennis, archery, 
golf, swimming and others. 

Mixed activities for men and women — golf, tennis, 
badminton, archery, bowling. 

Events for service men and women. 

Activities for older groups as well as the younger men 
and women. 


Demonstrations by schoo's or recreation centers in- 
terpreting to parents a: a others the highlights of a year- 
round program of recreation and physical education 
Sportsdays, play days or “fun” days, bringing large 
groups of teen-age youth together from nearby schools, 
neighborhood groups, or youth organizations for « 
varied program of recreation. 

“Open House” at school, recreation center, or club to 
show visitors a “normal” program in operation. 
Intramural or extramural sports programs involving 
large numbers of youth. Perhaps the final or culmino- 
tion activities of some phases of the year’s program 
con be held during the Festival period. 

Father-son, mother-dauynter or family group activities 
emphasizing the motto: RELAX, KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN 
Regularly scheduled inter-school or recreation league 
sports activities with simple pre-game or half-time 
ceremonies noting the National Festival 

invitation by school authorities to outstanding sports 
figures to talk at assembly programs, give demonstra. 


tions of skilled performance, or (in cooperation with 
school faculty) give instruction in finer points of the 
sport. Similar programs at neighborhood centers or 
clubs. 

8. Conduct a round table or forum on topics such as 
“Athletics in American Life and Education.”* 


1. Visiting days during which parents and others are 
invited to school, club or recreation center to observe 
the regular program in a normal setting 


2. Demonstrations by school, club or neighborhood groups 
interpreting to parents and others the main features 
of a year-round program of physical education and 
recreation 

3. Family-fun evenings or afternoons in which the family 
groups are encouraged to ploy together to: RELAX, 
KEEP FIT, HAVE FUN! 

4. Sports days or play days involving many children from 
nearby schools or recreation groups for a program of 
varied activities appropriate to this age 

5. “Elementary day” at a nearby high school to observe 
the high school boys and girls in a program showing the 
school’s broad program of physical education and 
recreation 

6. “Kid's day” at a local proiessional or adult sports 
activity 

7. Round table discussion, open forum or symposium on 
topics such as 

Desirable Programs of Physical Education and Recre 
ation for Children of Elementary School age.* 


NOTE The national sponsors recommend that all activities of the Ne 
tional Sports Festival for children twelve years of age and under be 
corried on in full accordance with the principles recommended by 
the National Conference on Program Planning in Games and Sports 
for Boys ond Girls of Elementary Scheel Age (Copies of the con 
ference summary may be obtained from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201-16th Street, NW, 
Woshington 6,0.C. 10 cents per copy.) 

*Publications such os the following ore very useful aos boses of discussions 

Americon Association for Health, Physical Educotion and Recreation 

1201-16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 0.€ 
Desirable Athletic Competition fo, Children. Report of the Joint Com 

mittee on Athletic Competition for Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age 50 
Summary. Netionel Conterence on Program Planning in Games end 
Sports for Boys and Girls of Elementary School Age 10« 
Stondords in Sports for Girls and Women. National Section on Girls 


and Women's Sports 75< 


Desirable Practices in Sports for Girls and Women Free 

Standards in Athletics for Secondary School Boys. Joint Committee of 
the American Associotion for Health, Physical Education ead Rec 
reation, National Associaciton of Secondary School Principals, ond 


National Federation of State High School Athletic Aseciations Free 
Physical Education— An Interpretation 50« 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201.16th St. NW Washington 4, 
School Athleticsa—Problems and Policies $1.00 
The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State Street, hicage 4, Illinois 
Physicol Education for Children of Elementary School Age. Report of 
Notional Conference. (Also available from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation.) 
U. S. Office of Education, Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, 9.C 
Physical Education in the School Child's Dey. We 


1. 
| FOR ADULT GROUPS 
1. 
2. 
a 3. 
4 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AGE YOUTH 
1. 
2. 
5. 
é. 
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FEBRUARY 


APPOINTMENT OF STATE COMMITTEE BY COVERNOR 
CENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS OF APPOINTMENTS 
MEETINGS OF STATK COMMITTEE 

Discussion of Festival objectives 

Review of Festival materials 

Outlining initial plans 

Notifying local communities 


MARCH 


APPOINTMENT OF LOCAL COMMITTER BY MAYOR 
MEETINGS OF LOCAL COMMITTEE 

Organization 

Discussion of Festival materials 

Setting up program plan 

Delegation of responsibilities 


MEETING OF STATE COMMITTEE 
Review of plans 
Releasing publicity on plans 
Crystallization of state-wide program 


APRIL 


MEETINGS OF LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Hear progress reports 
Review state-wide program 
Release publicity on tentative Festival plans 
Follow-up on last-minute assignments 
Release publicity on whole program and schedule of events 


These two posters can be obtained free to help in 
publicizing your local sports activities. No, 1 


measures 22 x 11——-No. 2 measures 22 x 5%. 


APRIL 29-30-—MAY 1-2 
PROCLAMATION BY COVERNOR 
PROCLAMATION BY MAYOR 
FESTIVAL PERIOD (Day, week or longer sometime during May) 
OPENING ACTIVITY 
Wide community participation parade, pageant, and/or demon- 
stration, or similar activity 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
Varied for all age groups—involving all segments of the com- 
munity. (See suggested activities on Page 3 of this brochure) 
Vlaygrounds, neighborhood centers, clubs, organizations 
Special programs, open house, family and group participation 
Schoo 
Parent visitation, demonstrations, family fun nights, play- 
days, or the like 
Pubic recreation and commercial establishments 
Adult tournaments, sports shows, exhibitions, exhibits 
Professional sports 
—_— day, ladies nights, special events, exhibitions 


MEETINGS OF LOCAL COMMITTEE 
Evaluation of Festival program 
Preparation of report to state committee 

MEETING OF STATS COMMITTEE 
Review of reports from communities 
Evaluation 


Determination of communities to be awarded “Certificate of 
Merit” 


Report to National Festival Committee 


"Benefit From 
The Olympics! 


The National Sports Festival is an ideal 
opportunity for your community and 
schools to learn the exciting story of why 
and how our country seads teams to the 
World Olympic Games. All sorts of 
educational projects are possible which 
will help impress children and adults with 
the values of sound, healthful sports and 
recreation participation. For information 
and ideas write: U.S. Olympic Committee, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 


| 
for Your Use 
- ‘ 
Keer Fit! 
: the Movth of May 
| 
«NATIONAL SPORTS FESTIVAL 


sharp inclines or covered with cobble- 
stones are not physically adaptable. 
Level, paved streets are best suited 
for this type of program. 

Playstreet programs are usually 
situated in high delinquency, low 
Congested 


socio-economic 
residential neighborhoods, where rec- 
reation facilities are inadequate, are 


areas. 


ideal locations. 


MARKING PLAYSTREETS 
\, Bright yellow paint is used in 
marking the playstreet. The basic 
design for each street varies with the 


: physical characteristics of the street. 

Each street presents its own prob- 
| » lem; for example, volleyball, boxball, 

¥ and paddle tennis courts are placed 


away from store fronts. The track 
and start and finish lines are located 
toward the end of the street. 

The shower cap' is usually put on 
the hydrant closest to the inclined 
end*® of the street. These standard 

/ games are painted: shuffleboard, pad- 
dle tennis, boxball, volleyball, track 

(start and finish line), broad jump 

‘mat,” potsy, skelleys; 

‘ and a circle 32 feet in diameter for 
group and lead-up games. Other 

games can be lined with chalk. At 

the entrance of the one-way street, 

diagonal 


hopscotch, 


lines (5 feet wide) are 
h painted to caution drivers to detour 
An official “Playstreet Closed” sign 
is also placed here as an added pre- 
caution. 


EQUIPMENT 
effective program 
can be conducted with a minimum 


recreation 


amount of equipment. Standard play 
ground equipment with some modifi- 


| cations can be used. 
i Storage 
through the co-operation of the resi- 
i! dents of the street. Equipment is 


locations are obtained 


j Shower “cap.” For many years a con 

/ ventional upright shower with a lengthy 
; hose was used. This year the Department 
; of Water Supply, Gas & Electricity devised 


a new type of shower “cap.” It is a regular 
4%” cap which fits over the hydrant nozzle 
» It has 


water that rises ten (10) feet in an are 


54 holes and cascades a stream of 


This controlled spray uses 25 gallons of 
water a minute as compared to the 1000 
! gallons a minute when the hydrants were 
wide open. 
2Inclined end of atreet. A slight incline 
' prevents the water from flowing over the 
activities area 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Above 
shower on East Harlem 


Children enjoy 


playstreet, under new 
shower cap spray 


Right: Playstreet Di- 
rector explains mean- 
ing of Ten Command- 
ments during Israel 


week celebration 


often stored in basements, empty 


stores, or an accessible location where 


it can be properly secured 


LEADERSHIP 

Experience demonstrates that the 
greatest single factor in determining 
the success of a playstreet program 
ic its leadership. playstreet 
leader renders a service of primary 
importance in teaching children to 
play together, in creating opportuni 
ties for freedom of expression, in 
skills and 


developing n building 


character. 

There are two full-time play lead 
ers, a man and a woman, on each 
playstreet Part-time mu-ie and 
handicraft 
signed. One Area Director supervise 
The Area 


Director co-ordinates the program 


teachers are also as 
approximately ten streets 
and the play leaders conduct the 
activities. 

All play leaders and 
given a two weeks’ in-service train 


pecialists are 


ing by the staff members of the Police 
Athletic League. 

The use of junior leaders and 
adults in the playstreet can greatly 
enhance the program. Properly used, 
these volunteers become friends and 
They 


neighborhood 


supporters of the playstreet 


can influence other 


peope and groups in a 
the program 

Through the co-operation of these 
groups, parking and sanitation prob 
lems on many streets were solved 
Volunteers are usually limited i 
ability, but their enthusiasm t erve 
must be encouraged and their con 


tribution acknowledged 


PROGRAM 

The Playstreet Program is divided 
The Daily Progran 
Inte 


into three part 
Weekly Special Events, and 
Agency Project 
12:30 to 7:30 P.M., 


Program hours are 
Monday through 
Friday 

The Daily Playstreet 


hould start with the inspection and 


Program 


preparation of the games and equip 
ment Announcements of the pro 
yvrams of the da hould be made 
with the activities posted on the bul 


letin board. Courts should be marked 
and equipment distributed with the 
help of volunteers and junior leader 
Activitie uch as communi ny 
torytelling, and pa 


uitable for the 


ing, dramatik 
sive recreation are 
period immediately following ths 
lunch hour 

tournament and 
cheduled 
when the 


Group game 
special events are usually 


for the mid-afternoon hour 


OA 


attendance is largest and parents are 
isually present. 

On extremely hot days, street show- 
ers should be in operation and stren- 
uous activities held at a minimum. 
Activities such as quiet games, arts 
and crafts, and music are conducted 
in a Shaded area. 

The period immediately preceding 
the dinner hour is suitable for free 
play and self-organized games. The 
last hour of the playstreet day can 
be devoted to programs for young 
people and adults. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session Offerings at 


May 28-June 18 


areas, 


areas, 


areas, 


Camping & Outdoor Education 
Health & Safety Education 
Physical Education 


New York University Camp 
Lake Sebago 
Sloatsburg, New York 


UNDERGRADUATE CAMP for WOMEN 


Open to women majors from New York Uni- 
versity and other colleges. 

SUMMER SESSION—July 4-August 12 
Graduate Professional Courses in all areas. 
WORKSHOP IN SCIENCE OF THE OUT- 
OF-DOORS—August 15-26 

For elementary and secondary science teach- 
ers and leaders in outdoor education. 
UNDERGRADUATE CAMP FOR MEN— 
August 27-September 17 

Open to major students from New York Uni 
versity and other colleges. 


Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 
INTERSESSION —] une 6-July | 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 


SUMMER SESSION—July 5-August 12 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 


POSTSESSION— August 15-September 9 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 


Programs of Undergraduate and Graduate Study 


Dance 
Rehabilitation 
Write for further information and catalogue to: 

Dr. Leonard A. Larson, Chairman 
Department of Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 


Plans for rainy-day programs 
should be arranged well in advance. 
On days when it rains continuously, 
these special programs should be in 
effect. Some of the following ideas 
have been effective: 

(1) The conducted in 

the nearest PAL Center or other sim- 


program may be 


ilar agencies. 


(2 


An empty store may be used for quiet 
games, music, or crafts. 


3) Trips to museums or other places. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
Special events conducted each week 
provide a great incentive for some of 


1955 


“~ 


Adapted Physical Education 
Recreation Education 
Physical Therapy 


the routine activities. Music, handi- 
crafts, and other activities are cor- 
related with the Special Events Pro- 
gram. These events serve as an ex- 
cellent form of public relations. 

In 1954 the summer playstreet 
theme vas 6“Understanding our 
Neighbors.” Each week a different 
member country of the United Na- 
tions was featured, with special em- 
phasis on its song's, and 
handicrafts. 

To many of the playstreet young- 
sters, these songs and dances of for- 
eign nations were quite familiar. To 
many others, witnesses and partici- 
pants, a more intimate personal 
knowledge of the various nations was 
acquired, resulting in a deeper “un- 
derstanding of our neighbors.” 


dances, 


1954 PROGRAM 

The first week’s program was de- 
voted to the United States, high- 
lighting an Independence Jay cele- 
bration. During the week of July 14, 
there was a celebration of “Bastile 
Day,” highlighting an all French 
program. A modified Olympics was 
held during the third week, devoted 
to Greece. The Chinese program cele- 
brated the Chinese New Year. 

The week devoted to Brazil fea- 
tured a “Carnival in Rio,” with 
crowning of a king and queen. Dur- 
ing Israel Week, a “Feast of Weeks’”’ 
was highlighted, celebrating the re- 
ceiving of the Ten Commandments. 
In addition, a Maccabiad (Jewish 
Olympics) was conducted. The sev- 
enth week featured an Indian “Mela,”’ 
which is comparable to an American 
County Fair. The last nation to be 
featured was Norway. 

The program for the last week fea- 
tured a Citywide United Nations Fes- 
tival held on Henry Street in lower 
Manhattan. A meeting of the “‘Gen- 
eral Assembly” was held, with young- 
representing the various na- 
tions featured during the summer. 

The honored guests who addressed 
the group of youngsters were 
min Cohen, assistant secretary-gen- 
eral of the UN, and Commissioner 
Nolan, president of the 
Police Athletic League. The program 
climaxed with an American 
Songfest before adjourning until 
July 5, 1955, when the playstreet 
program will be resumed. * 


sters 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


New Mexico Student Section Letter 

Nancy Cone, secretary-treasurer of 
the New Mexico AHPER Student Sec 
tion, writes: 

“At our state meeting, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Joe Dixon of Eastern New 
Mexico University, the students ex- 
pressed a desire to make our student 
section of NMAHPER an active and 
practical organization. This will involve 
first organizing the individual major 
clubs throughout the state, and creat- 
ing an interest in AAHPER on a state- 
wide and national basis. 

“If you would send us five packets 
containing material for developing and 
directing activities in P.E. majors clubs, 
we would be responsible for sending the 
material to the other schools in New 
Mexico.” 

This idea may be worth considering 
in other states. Feel free to write to 
AAHPER Student Major Clubs for 
help. 


Cortland Student AHPER 


For many years, the students in the 
Division of Health Education, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Education at 
the State Teachers College at Cortland, 
New York, have maintained an enthu- 


siastic Student AHPER. Each year 
the percentage of memberships has 
grown. It now boasts 443 members, 80 


per cent of the total Division student 
enrollment. 

The Chapter Executive Committee of 
15 members consists of a _ president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, 
publicity reporter, faculty advisor, and 
representatives from each class and 
from each professional department in 
the This committee meets 
every month for one hour for program 
planning and transaction of business. 

Activities which the Student Chapter 
supports are professional meetings with 


Division. 


outside speakers, social events, profes- 
sional demonstrations, dance and sports 
clinics, square dance workshops, and 
professional bulletin-board exhibits. 

Last March, the Student Chapter 
played an outstanding role in the Divi 
sion Symposium during the three-day 
program for the dedication of the new 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 


ation building here at Cortland. They 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


entertained 500 
guests at a tea and social hour, served 
hospitality guides and 
leaders at meetings, and conducted dem 
onstrations. 

Last month, the Student Chapter is 
serving as host to the Student Section 
meetings at the New York State 
AHPER convention in Syracuse. They 
are planning two meetings—a panel di 
by students from the major 
schools in the state on “Creative Action 
in Meeting Student Prob 
lems,” and a speaker-meeting 

The present student president is Wal 
ter Vogel, a senior from Islip, Long 
Island, and the faculty advisor is Ival 
clare Howland. 


some professional 


discussion 


as 


cussion 


Professional 


Western Carolina Club 

The following officers have been 
elected by the members of the Physical 
Education Club at Western 
College: President, James L. 
Vice-President, Harmon Simpson; See 
Marcia Williams; 
James Lewis; Reporter, Thelma Horna 
day; Faculty Advisor, F. T. Siewert 
There is an active membership this year 
of 136 students. 

It is mandatory that all majors in 
health and physical education be active 
members in the Physical Education 
Club. It has been an excellent medium 
to inculcate a professional attitude in 
the students toward health 
physical education, recreation, and ath 
letics. The enforcement of this regula 
tion has proven because 90 
per cent of the graduates during the 
past five years are now employed in the 
areas of health education, physical edu 
cation, recreation, and/or athletics, 

The club has approved the following 
programs and projects for the year 


Carolina 
Stevens; 


retary, Treasurer, 


education, 


successful 


1. To have a graduate return and be 
the guest speaker 

2. To professional 
guest speakers for the meetings 


have renowned 


3. To sponsor a social mixer for the 
entire student body, 

4. To give instruction in the funda 
mentals of dancing to the students in 
the college. 

5. To send representatives to the state 
and district meetings. 

6. To continue the Physical Educa 
tion Club Serapbook. *® 


AAL 


C0 


ROCKER HURDLE 


Ruggedly Constructed—Moderate 


SIMPLE 


official 


Cross be 
able to 
Base 
stability 
frame 

struction 
for store 


42 


No. ARH 


weigh 
pounds 
Louis 


AALCO MFG. CO, 


legs 


DESIGN 
requirements 
ar quickly adjust 
height 
for 


steel 


desired 
weighted 
Tubular 
Open 
Nests compactly 


type con 


age. in widths of 


and 48 


Shipping 


FOB. St 
$18.75 


3 MODELS @ 


in Price—Designed for Safety 


t, each ~ 


Meets 


—_ 


AALCO JUMP STANDARDS 


OFFICIAL 


JUNIOR, AND COMBINA.- 


All Ac 


ore me 


bases 


Officia 
bar 


nation 


ing as 


bratior 


stee! risers 


Aluminum finish, 


Jump Stan 
strong 


alco 
ade of 
with heavy 
Firm, durable 


7 ft 


Sliding 
Standards make 


well as pole 


black 
1s on all styles 


Send for Catalog 


TION POLE VAULT & HIGH 
JUMP STANDARD 


dards 
sbular 
steel 


The 


Junior model! adjusts to 6 ft 


cross 


supports on the Combi 


them 


ideal for practice high jump 


vault 
cali 


Consult Your Sporting 
Goods Dealer for Prices 


31-F Wyandotte 


Mo 


100% ALUMINUM 


TENNIS 


TABLE 


FOR OUTDOOR AND INDOOR USE 
Here for the First Time is the Heavy-Duty 


Aluminum Tennis Table featuring Durability 


and Economy. Sturdily Constructed to With- 


stand Extreme Abuse from Play and Weather 


Built to Last a Life-time 


® Regulation Bounce and Construction 


® Altractively 


Finished 


with 


Anodized Non-Glare Surface 


Green 


® Secured Solid Steel Center Net 
® No Sharp Corners or Edges 

® No Maintenance of Replacement 
Problems 


*® Many Times More Economical Than 
Wooden Tables 


SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED and CONSTRUCTED 
For Heavy Duty Use In 


Outdoor and Indoor Recreation Centers, 


Playgrounds, Resorts, Clubs, Camps, 


Ocean-going Vessels, Etc 


For Full Details, Write 


All-Metal Tennis Table Co. 


760 George 1. — Teaneck, N. J 


MEET the MAJORS —— | 

 «CS—W 

= 


Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston Mass, 


| CITY, ZONE, STATE R 


COSTS LESS 


Table Tennis costs less per student 
than almost all major sports. Be- 
cause Table Tennis requires less 
space, allows greater student par- 
ticipation and needs a lower equip- 
ment investment, more physical 
education and recreation directors 
as part of their regular programs. 
Why don't you? — 


TAKES LESS SPACE Even volley 
bell requires 150 ft. of floor space 
per player, to Table Tennis’ 49. And no 
permanent installation \s required. 


SERVES MORE PLAYERS -. Com- 
pare the ten players who use a basketball 
court for an hour with the forty-eight 
who can pley Table Tennis in the same 
space and time... . yes, Table Tennis 
serves more players 


Run a t t as outlined in Horverd's 
Table Tennis Teacher, Score it on @ 
Harvard Tournement Chart, both Free 
with the coupon below . . . know then how 
tue it is thet Table Tennis costs less, 
serves more players, takes less space . . . 
end delivers greater sotisection then 
almost all major gym sports. 


Centiemen 


Please forward FREE copy of 


( |Marvard Table Tennis Teacher 
|\Marvard Tournament Charts to | 


NAME 
SCHOOL OR 


STREET & NO... 


Human Relations 


(Continued from page 21) 


INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

How effective would it be if we 
taught the pupil the causal approach 
in a special course and the surface 
approach in the usual subjects? It 
is well known from studies of learn- 
ing that changes are made most ef- 
fectively when what a pupil learns is 
applied consistently in a variety of 
situations. 

More effective learning comes 
when the teaching is consistent. This 
is also true in human relations. 

In one of our studies, two sixth- 
grade classes were each divided in 
half. One-half was taught material 
about human behavior for one pe- 
riod a day for eight weeks. The re- 
mainder of the time the pupils were 
taught as usual in their regular class- 
rooms. Teaching in human relations 
was done by two special teachers. 
Test results showed that only one of 
the two experimental groups made a 
significant gain in knowledge involv- 
ing application of the understanding 
of behavior. Teaching the causal ap- 
proach in a separate course may not 
be suflicient. We have to change the 
content subjects dealing with human 
behavior. 

Can we make changes in content 
of the various areas dealing with 
human behavior? In a unit on safety, 
we added a discussion of the im- 
portance of dealing with the accident 
problem in terms of an inquiry into 
the causes of behavior leading to 
accidents. We assembled findings 
from studies and added cases which 
the pupil could examine in detail to 
develop further his appreciation of 
probable causes of accident behavior. 
The literature on accident repeaters 
on both youth and adults was assem- 
bled and the major findings incor- 
porated into the discussion. 

Thus, a student is shown how an 
inquiry into the cause helps to under- 
stand the behavior-producing acci- 
dents. He is taught a way of looking 
at or thinking about accidents that 
leads to their fundamental dynamics. 

The understanding of how the hu- 
man personality operates and what 
it requires for its growth which the 
pupil would gain as he goes through 


a school offering varied approaches 
to understanding human behavior 
would provide an excellent founda- 
tion for marriage and parenthood and 
the guiding of his own development 
after he leaves school. In discussions 
on preparation for marriage and par- 
enthood, basic facts relative to human 
motivation and the effect of various 
influences on child and adult person- 
alities can be brought together and 
focused on the family situation. 
Preparation for marriage is not 
something that takes place in a one- 
semester or a one-year course in high 
school. It is something that is based 
on the individual’s appreciation of 
the motivating forces operating in 
the human personality, the effects of 
various factors on personality growth, 
and how the environment affects the 
development of personalities. The 
teaching of these basic insights can 
begin in the elementary school and 
continue throughout the secondary 


school. 


YOUR CONTRIBUTION 

Studies of an integrated program 
for education in human relations and 
mental health suggest three contribu- 
tions teachers of health, physical 
education, and recreation can make. 
You have many rather unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe children in situa- 
tions different from the ordinary 
classroom. You can use these to gain 
further insight into the behavior of 
each child and thus work out more 
effective relations with him. 

Secondly, by practicing the causal 
approach in daily relations with pu- 
pils, you are helping children learn by 
example how one can work and play 
with others. 

Finally, the content of health and 
physical education courses can be re- 
vised to include a study of the dy- 
namics of behavior in health and 
physical education activities. 

The importance of these contribu- 
tions can hardly be overestimated. If, 
as our studies tend to indicate, the 
application of an understanding of 
behavior in daily relations with 
others tends to reduce conflict and 
to develop more satisfying relation- 
ships, contributions such as we have 
suggested may help man in solving 
the problem of how to live with 
others. * 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


LIVING. Rev. ed. Thurman B. Rice, 
M.D., and Fred V. Hein. New York: 
Seott, Foresman and Co., 120 E. 23rd 
St. 373 pp. 1954. $5.00. The new 
Living, a complete rewriting of the 
earlier edition, has been reorganized in 
its entirety. It incorporates the latest 
advances of medical science and public 
health and includes ample documenta- 
tion throughout the text and a full pro 
gram of illustration, 

Living is a personalized book, written 
to and for the college student, with a 
minimum of technical language. It vis- 
ualizes health education as a means of 
changing students’ behavior—not just 
as a presentation of known facts for in- 
tellectual comprehension. 


STANDARD VALUES IN NUTRITION AND 
METABOLISM. Errett C. Albritton, ed. 
Prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on the Handbook of Biologi- 
cal Data, Amer. Inst. of Biological Sci 
ences, The National Research Council. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders; Co., W. 
Washington Sq. 1954. 380 pp. $6.50. 
This monograph is the product of con 
tributions of more than 800 specialists 
in these fields in this 
abroad. Its 160 tables, as originally 


country and 


compiled, were subjected to extensive re 
view by experts in the respective sub- 
jects. The 223 pages of tables and 16 
pages of diagrams contain many thou- 
sands of items of authoritative data. 


THE HEALTH OF REGIONVILLE. What the People 
Thought and Did about It. Earl Lomon 
Koos. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway. 1954. 177 pp. $3.25 
This book is a pioneer study of popu 
lar attitudes toward sickness. It is 
the first systematic examination of what 
people think and why they behave as 
they do in regard to health. Selecting a 
representative town, Dr. Koos and his 
staff interviewed more than 500 fami- 
lies regularly (16 times) in four years. 
His book presents simply, vividly, and 
specifically the widely different ap- 
proaches to illness among members of 
the community. 


HEALTH YEARBOOK 1954. Oliver E. Byrd, 


Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press. 
1954. 336 pp. 


$4.50. Each year Dr. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


$yrd selects the most significant health 
facts and discoveries from the mass of 
health 
papers and scientific and medical jour 


literature published in news 
nals, and presents about 250 articles in 
digest form. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THIS 1S TRAMPOLINING. Jim Norman and 
Frank LaDue. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Nissen Trampoline Co., 200 A Ave., 
N.W. 1954. 167 pp. Illus. $8.00. The 
authors, both National 
Champions, indicate the correct path of 
hould be 


Trampoline 


progress and the skills that 


learned and how and why they should 
be learned, The book covers those skill 
and mechanics that performers and 


teachers want to know, and deals with 
how to meet teaching problems. The 
authors emphasize safety, 
form, illustrating the book with more 
than 550 illustrations. 


control, and 


GOLF FOR THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER 
AND COACH, Conrad Rehling. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Co., 915 Main 
St. 1954. 128 pp. Spiral bound; illus 
$3.00 
instruction on golf, from a historical 


This manual covers all phases of 


outline to types of equipment, scoring, 
of teach 
ing, skill tests, team coaching, golf ex 


apparel, theory and mechanics 


safety, promotion, public rela 
A glossary and 
bibliography are also included 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. C. Eu 
gene Morris. New York: Association 
Press, 291 Broadway. 1954. 144 pp 
$3.00. This is a practical handbook to 
help youth leaders 
counseling and to help increase the ef 
fectiveness of men and women who have 


ercises, 


tions, and golf clinics 


prepare for informal 


already had considerable experience in 
such guidance. It is written for the 
average man or woman interested in 
giving helpful guidance to normal boys 
and girls who do not need the aid of a 
trained specialist. In fact, when youth 
leaders encounter abnormalities, the 
book shows where to go for professional 


assistance. 


(Continued on page 39) 


BARNES BOOKS 


for dance and 
recreation leaders 


Just published! 


DANCE COMPOSITION 
AND PRODUCTION for 


High Schools and Colleges 


by Elizabeth R. Hayes 
Prof. of Dance, Univ. of Utah 


This book has been prepared primari te 
p th tenct wl ha nderatanding 
f and a t kground t lan techniqu 
wh need an in fYecting he 
ransition f the eaching f techniq 

teaching mi ition I 
tended to t t reative teaching 
the nt f independer 
i 
\ mpanimer ning tawing a 
it nd fy wram note 
' progran ind 

eral par f thi ial 
new $4 


THE FOLK DANCE LIBRARY 


by Anne Schley Duggan, Jeanette Schlott 
man, and Abbie Rutledge 


These beautifu ime apture 

th kk the u i it nd neg 

n emet f the folk dar Witt rn ' 
f fi and stey ttert plus ' 
nin I h 


The TEACHING of FOLK DANCE 
FOLK DANCES of SCANDINAVIA 


FOLK DANCES of the UNITED STATES and 
MEXICO 


FOLK DANCES of the BRITISH ISLES 
FOLK DANCES of EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY 


and How to Teach and Call Them 
by Richard Kraus, Ed.D 


dance i nd illustra 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


by Grace L. Ryan 


246 «dance with musie and | tration 


FOLK DANCING IN ' 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


by Grace |. Fox 
Old and new dance mplete with mush 
and direction 


MODERN DANCE: 


Techniques and Teaching 
by Gertrude Shurr and Rachel D. Yocum 


Ir id lance warm-up one ine and 
lar technique liluetrated 8% 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers since 1838 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y 
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THE ATHLETIC 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DIVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Written with the aid of top 
coaches and authorities and fully 
iNustrated with hundreds of 
photographs. Packed with mod- 
ern ideas on how to teach basic 
sport skills. You get facets about 
each game .. . history. bibliog- 
raphy. and how to use slide films 
in your teaching program, list of 
available l6mm motion pictures 
and other helpful information, 
Send for the books that cover the 
sports you are now teaching 
or better yet. order a full set of 
ten guides and be ready when you 
are called upon to teach any of 
these games. Order today from 
The Athletic Institute, 209 5, State 
St.. Chicago 4. HL 


} ARCHERY GUIDE Each $1.00 
} BADMINTON GUIDE Each $1.25 
BASEBALL GUIDE Each $1.75 
BASKETBALL GUIDE Each $1.75 
BOWLING GUIDE Each $1.00 


GOLF GUIDE Each $1.00 
SOFTBALL GUIDE Each $2.00 
TENNIS GUIDE Each $1.25 


TUMBLING GUIDE Each $1.00 
VOLLEY BALL GUIDE Each $1.00 


INSTITUTE 


third edition 


TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by Charles H. McCloy and Norma D. Young 


This vastly enlarged edition of a standard work 
has been thoroughly revised to include the best 
available tests in physical education that have 
been developed since the second edition of 1942 
Fifteen chapters are new or complete revisions, 
including sections on flexibility, response time, eye 
dominance, athletic handedness, and depth percep 
tion; tests which are useful for adaptive therapy 
and diagnosis of athletic potentialities; and ap 
plied anthropometry. A chapter which indicates 
future directions for research in tests and 
measurements is included, and the laboratory 
manual that accompanied the second volume is 
now incorporated as part of the book's Appendix 


107 pages illustrated $6.75 


Appleton -Century- Crofts, Inc. 
Publishers of THE CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 West 32 Street New York 1, N. Y 


DO YOU HAVE COMPETITION 
IN YOUR CLASSES? 


‘ 
“Every year | run every boy in school (250) through your FIVE STAR 
TRACK SCREEN TEST. It is surprising the COMPETITION it creates. 
It has become a basic part of our Spring Physical Education Program 
Yours sincerely in the interest of better track. . . .“’ 


Calvin A. Riemcke, Athletic Director 
Alhambra Union High School 
Martinez, California 


FIVE STAR TRACK SCREEN TEST 


An aptitude test of the Five Natural Talents, serving both Instructor 
and Coach from high school through college. Each of the five events 
is graded from 1 to 100 points, the total of the five being the Indi 
vidual’s Five Star Score. 


“Talent is what you have .. . Skill is what you do with it.” 


The Coach uses the same test and with the aid of the Talent and 
Skill Graph finds the best potential events for any individual in all 
the events of track. Try it... it works. 


Five Star comes to you in cartons of 100 Individual Score Cards 
Summary Sheets, T & S Graph and Full Instructions. 


100 Cards, etc. $4.00 
500 Cards (@ $3.50 per 100 1000 Cards @ $3.25 per 100 
Postage Paid Deduct 10% for Payment with Order 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224 WEST BROAD STREET RICHMOND 20, VA. 
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(From page 37) 


Books 
DEVELOPING YMCA LEADERS FOR PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION SERVICE. faymond J. Wil- 
liams. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1954. 84 pp. $2.50. 
This manual for leaders of leaders is 
issued by the National Board of 
YMCA’s. The original edition of the 
manual, published in 1951, presented a 
new framework for overall volunteer 
leadership training for YMCA physical 
education. This revision is the result of 
consultation with Area and _ State 
YMCA staff men, leadership training 
commissioners, physical education secre- 
taries, and others to determine what 
aspects of the manual were helpful and 
what additions or changes should be 
considered in a revision, 


FISH CONSERVATION FUNDAMENTALS. R. W. 
Eschmeyer. Wash., D. C.: Sport Fish 
ing Inst., Bond Bldg. 1954. 30 pp. 25¢. 
Written by a professional fish conserva- 
tionist, this booklet outlines the funda 
mentals of good conservation practice. 
It was prepared in response to numer- 
ous requests and is a condensation of a 
book-length article which appeared in 
seven installments in the Sport Fishing 
Institute Pulletin. 


GENERAL INTEREST 
EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY IN VOLUNTARY, 
COMMUNITY SOCIAL WELFARE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Ray Johns. New York: Associ- 
ation Press, 291 Broadway. 1954. 258 
pp. $4.00. This is a “core” book on ad- 
ministration, applicable not only to all 
types of voluntary and public social, 
welfare, recreational, youth-serving, 
and religious community service organi- 
zations, but to other types as well. It 
is as applicable to the large organiza- 
tion as it is to the small. 


MAN AND THE MOTOR CAR. 5th ed. The 
Center for Safety Education, New York 
Univ. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 - 5th Ave. 1954. 367 pp. $3.70. 
This new edition is completely revised 
and rewritten, organized on a_ unit 
basis, to facilitate the operation of a 
variety of enriched, correlated plans of 
classroom- and practice-driving instruc 
tion through a learning-by-doing ap 
proach. It outlines a complete, sys 
tematic, procedure’ for 
learning fundamental skills in both 
standard shift and automatic transmis 
sion vehicles. It includes such current 


step-by-step 


topics as super-highway driving, emer 
gency situations, human relations in 
traffic, and a clear-cut outline of the 
role each individual can play in work 
ing toward a solution to the traffic 
problem. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 


The Outlook for Women as Practical Nurses 
and Auxiliary Workers on the Nursing Team 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Medical Services Series, Bull. No. 203-5 
(1953). Wash, D. C.: Supt. of Docu 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 1953 
62 pp. 40¢. 
Fred S. Kel 
Doubleday and Co., 
1954. 37 pp. &5« 
Timely Tips No. 7, May 1954. School 
Health Coordinating Service, State 
Dept. of Public Instr. and State Board 
of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 10 pp. 
Health and Physical Education in the Ninth 
Grade. Rev. 1954. State Dept. of Public 
Instr., Raleigh, N. C. 26 pp 
Joint School Health Plan of the State Board of 
Education and the State Board of Health of 
North Carolina. 6 pp. 


Learning Reinforcement Theory 
ler. New York 
Inc., Garden City. 


Health Education Materials. Div. of School 
Health and Phys. Educ. (Schoo! Health 
Co-ordinating Service). State Dept. of 
Public Instr., Raleigh, N. C. Sept. 1954 
28 pp. 

Report of the Scientific Director. The Nutri 
tion Foundation, Inc., Chrysler Bldg, 
New York. 1954. 71 pp 

Teacher Screening and Observation Manual 
Reprinted from “Health Education in 
North Carolina Public Schools,” State 
Dept. of Public Instr. Issued by the 
State Supt. of Public Instr., Raleigh, 
N.C. 1954. 31 pp. 

Report—Second Annual Workshop in School 
Health. June 28-August 6, 1954. Wayne 
Univ. in co-operation with Tuberculosis 


and Health Society, Detroit, Mich. Nov 
1954, 82 pp 

Medical Technologists and Laboratory Technicians 
Employment Opportunities for Women, 
Medical Series Bull. No. 208-4 (1954) 
Wash. 25, D. ¢ Supt. of Document 

S. Govt. Printing Offices 1954. 64 
pp. 25 
The Challenge to Medical Education. Robert M 
Cunningham, Jr. Publie Affairs Pam 
phlet No. 214. New York: Public Af 
fairs Pamphlets, 22 E. St. 1954 
28 pp. 

Evaluation and Education of the Cerebral Palsied 
Child. (N. J. Study). Thomas W. Hop 
kins, Harry V. Bice, and Kathryn ¢ 

Wash., D. ¢ 
Council for Exceptional 
(NEA), 1201 16th St., N.W 
114 pp. $1.60 


Colton International 


Children 


Diseases of the Heart and Blood Vessels, Facts 
and Figures. Rev. ed. New Yort \mer 
Heart Assn., 44 E,. 23rd St. 16 pp 
1054 

Screening School Children for Visual Defects 
(Report of study conducted in St. Loui 

rank 


Mo., 1948-49). Marian M. Crane 

lin M. Foote, Richard G. Secobee, and 
Earl L. Green: statistical assistance of 
Bronson Price. Wash., 0. ¢ Supt. of 


Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Offies 
1964. 92 pp 


(Coneluded on page 42) 


AN 


activities. 


text. 


1010 Arch Street 


Pasadena 2, Calif 


WINSTON HEALTH SERIES 
Grades 1-8 


Vv Written by the people you want to write it. 
V Written in the style you want to teach it. 


V_ Written in a style that will be of interest to the students 
—narrative and factua! with plenty of action and 


V Complete and well organized teachers guides for each 


Senior author is DR. PATTRIC RUTH O'KEEFE 
of the Health Division in the A.A.H.P.E.R. 


For further information write to 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


@ Chicago 16, Ill @ Marianna, Fla 


Vice President 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


@ Dallas 1, Texas 
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aew (2Zud) edition! 


Jenny--Introduction to Recreation 


Ideal for beginning courses in recreation, this unique new book covers the 
entire scope of the field—from the historical background, through the various 
kinds of recreation, down to financing the recreation program. 


The author considers the role of recreation from the standpoint of the family, 
the church, the community, ithe state, and the federal government. 


Various kinds of recreation are taken up one by one: athletics, music, drama, 
arts and crafts, hobbies, parties and games, dancing, camping, and play 
ground activities. Special areas of recreation such as industrial and hospital 
are considered separately. 


The concluding portion of this text covers these aspects of the subject: pro 
fessional training in colleges, facilities, financing, evaluation, and current 
trends. 


Students will appreciate the facile, interesting style of this book. Review 
questions and suggested readings will prove invaluable student aids. 


By JOHN H. JENNY, Ed.D., Associate Professor and Coordinator of Recreation Curris 
About 340 pages, illustrated Ready 


1, Temple University 


in April 


Mitchell and Crawford--Camp Counseling 


Everything the student needs to know about camping is right here in the 
Vew (2nd) Edition of this very practical text: 


1. How to break the ice on the first day of camp. 
2. The capabilities of the various age groups and how to plan the prograr 


that will best satisfy their needs. 


How to combat homesickness. 
1. How to cope with problem campers and how to integrate your group into 
a happy family. 


». Dozens of possible projects for day and evening activities and for special 
and rainy days. 


6. Explicit instructions for constructive arts and crafts such as: basketry, 
block printing and papier-mache. (Many of these directions have been 
revised for even greater clarity. ) 

7. How-to-do-it information on building fires, pitching tents, and cooking 
outdoors, complete with favorite camping recipes. 

8. Up-to-date lists of films, publishers, organizations and suggested readings 


associated with camping. 


By A. VIOLA MITCHELL, A.B., M.A., Assistant Professor of Health and Physical Education, Buena Vi«t 
College, Storm Lake, lowa; and IDA B. CRAWFORD, formerly Art Supervisor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 


South Carolina. 406 pages, illustrated New (2nd) Fdition 


Books Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration as Texts 
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Wells--Kinesiology 


Completely reorganized with approximately half of the book rewritten, the 
Vew (2nd) Edition of this fine text will serve ideally as a single textbook 
in the standard kinesiology course. There is adequate material on the ana 
tomic aspects of motion so that no supplementary anatomy text is needed 
Laboratory exercises are incorporated throughout thus eliminating the need 


for a separate laboratory manual. 
Features of the New (2nd) Edition: 


1. The material on the mechanics of human motion has been entirely re 


written and a number of new laboratory exercises have been added. 


An outline for a forty-five hour course in kinesiology has been included 
in an appendix. 

3. In an attempt to do away with the erroneous idea that muscles always pull 
from their insertions toward their origins, the terms “origin” and “inset 
tion” have been replaced by the terms proximal and distal attachments: 


and, in the case of the diaphragm, peripheral and central attachments. 


By KATHARINE F. WELLS, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Hygiene and Physical Education, Wel ‘ 
Visiting Lecturer in Physical Education for Women, University of Colorado, 1954 About 480 pages 
llustrated New (2nd) Edition Ready in May 


Ainsworth et al.-- 
Individual Sports for Women 


How to teach archery, badminton, bowling, fencing, golf, riding, swimming, 
and tennis to young women—that is what your students will learn from this 
textbook. All chapters have been thoroughly revised and rules have been 


brought up-to-date for this New (3rd) Edition. 


For each sport, there is expert and detailed direction on the equipment nec 
essary; on organizing and arranging classes (at the beginning, intermediate 
ind advanced levels) ; on actual teaching procedures; and on means of stimu 
lating student interest. At all times, the discussions take into account the 
condition of the pupil——with the aim of gradually building up the desired 


qualities of stamina, vitality and endurance. 


Detailed outlines of lesson plans for beginning teachers, are also included 


ind emphasis is placed on the use of visual teaching aids. 


By DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH, GERTRUDE GOss, EVELYN F JENNINE FLOKENCE M. RYDEF 
MARJORIE HAKKIs HELEN KUSSEI eot of PI I ( 1 
MARION BROER, former Smith ¢ Al pages 

kd 


B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


acu (2Zad) 


(32d) 


edition! 


edition! 
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11S COLUMN Eve py 


Sor 
BOOKS FROM BROW 


[ MK OY COSIPAN | 
DUBLOUL LOWA 

More than 40 schools are presently using 

SOCIAL DANCE in their classes This 

popular book, for students and teachers, is 


written by |. F. Waglow, M. Ed., Assistant 
of Physical Education, University 


of Florida It ia designed as a guide for class 


or self instruction in social dancing It is 
an excellent guide which can be used with 
equal facility by the complete noviee or the 
individual who has done some dancing. The 
author cove all the popular American and 
Latin American rhythms with complete dia- 
wram Of special interest to teachers and 
leaders of social dancing is a section on 
the organization and promotion of both 
instructional and social dancing, with a 
well written chapter on mixers 

Here is a book which everyone who has 
anything to do with the administration and 
organization of social dancing will find 
highly beneficial. Such all important features 
not readily found in other dance books in- 
clude Etiquette, Methods of Class Organiza- 
tion Mixers, and Organization of Dances 
Dances considered in thie book are Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Tango, Rumba, Conga, Mambo, and 
Samba 

There are twelve valuable chapters in this 
book, plus an up-to-date bibliography and 
index The book's simplicity and coverage 
make the material adaptable and appropriate 
for beginners as well as the more experi 
enced, This book will wive the teacher and 
the student a better and fuller understand- 
ing of social danee. Through the use of this 
book, more boys, girls and adults will ap- 
proach the dance floor with confidence, with 


skill, and with the attitude of creative fun 

Materials, ineluding 
and pic are presented in such a atyle 
that a integration of the various 
phases of social dancing will take place It 
contains #4 pages and it sella for only $1.50 

Jrop us a ecard and we'll be happy to send 
you a completely deseribing this 
book of you an examination copy on 
approval if you wis 


over 75 illustrations 
ture 


complete 


brochure 
send 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mgr 


516 N. Charles St Baltimore 1, Md. 
We ‘ill positions in schools, colleges & uni- 
versuies throughout the Eost & South. Write, 
telling us about yourself. Jist yr 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. $4.00 

MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES 

This book gives stroke mechanics 
wy; teaching methods 


and strate 


for handling large groups 
of pupils on one court. Included are 73 action 
photos and diagrams; Official Tennis Rules; 
graphic wall chare with 18 sketches 


TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. $2.00 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
This self instruction handbook gives simple di 
rections for learning the strokes and 
improving 
and doubles 
that shy 


nine 


your court strategy in both singles 


43 action photos and illustrations 


their shorts 


TENNIS FUNDAMENTALS 

CHART 

18° by 25", with 18 sketches 
81.00 


(eent free with each copy of TENNIS FOR 
TRACHERS) 


w how champions play 


A wall chart, 


Books (From page 39) 
Wanted—Your Magic. The National Assn 
for Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. 1954. 14 pp. 10¢. 
Schools of Professional Nursing—1954. 
mittee on Careers, National League for 
Nursing, 2 Park Ave., New York. 39 
pp. 

The Adolescent Exceptional Child. 
Approach to Treatment and Training. 


Com- 


A Realistic 
Proceed- 
ings of the 1954 Spring Conference of 
the Child Research Clinie of The Woods 
Schools, held in New Orleans, La., April 


9 and 10. Sponsored by The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 1954. 78 pp. 
Free. 


Health Instruction in Oregon Secondary Schools. 
Approved by the State Bd. of Educ., 
Sept. 16, 1954. Issued by the State Dept. 
of Educ., Rex Putnam, supt. of Public 
Instr., Salem, Oreg. 161 pp. 

Report of 1954 Conference on Leadership in 
School Health, Athens: The Univ. of 
Georgia, 56 pp. 


ARE YOU A FUTURE STAR? 
Does your Athletic Build Rating indicate base 
ball or football stardom? Physical build de 
termines ability. The Athletic Build Analyzer 
used to screen pro teams may help you win 
success. Use it with special self-rating forms 
Low rating is 30, fair 109, high 188. Champs 
in Majors rate 170. ANALYZER plus 4 (base 
ball and football) RATING forms $1.00 postpaid 


ATHLETIC LABORATORIES 
1417 W. 63 S Chicago 36, Ill. 


ROCKY TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nar. Bann 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
We Need You for the Best Positions. 
Largest in the West. Unexcelled Service. 
Free Enr. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
by Lois Perrin, B.Sc. 

A booklet of games, crafts, songs, and activi- 
ties compiled for use of mothers, nurses, 
educational specialists, and recreation super- 
visors. Published at $1.00 per copy by: 

State Services for 

Crippled Children 


State University of lowa lowa City, lowa 


Games for the Elementary School 


Fully illustrated manual, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION ACTIVITIES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL by Jeannette Smalley, suggests many 
games for grades one through six. THE IN- 
STRUCTOR says: “Detailed description of games 
of low organization, sidewalk games, schoolroom 
games, stunts, relays, and ball games are pre- 
sented, Grade levels are suggested for each game 


Third Printing, $2.50 
LEADERSHIP IN PHYSICAL 


Send for examination copy 


DEMOCRATIC 


heck? EDUCATION by Maud Knapp and Frances Todd 
Cor ar racy. Procedures and evaluation check list. $1.25 
ellent for bulletin boards ; 
Order THE NATIONAL PRESS 

Send for books or chart on appreval: 
H. 1. Deiver, Frost Weeds, Madison 4, Wis | from 435 Alma St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Physical Education 
What We Like To Do—o Report by Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Grade Boys and Girls on What Is 
Important to Them. Phys. Educ. Standards 
Proj. Bull. 5 by the: Bureau of Phys 
Educ., N. Y. State Educ. Dept. AIl- 
bany: Div. of Health and Phys. Educ., 
State Educ. Dept., The Univ. of the 
State of New York. 1954. 74 pp. 


Recreation and Outdoor 


Education 
Camping and Outdoor Education, ed. by L. B 
Sharp and E. de Alton Partridge. Vol 
31, No. 147 (May 1947) issue of Bulle- 
tin of National Association of Sec 
ondary School Principals. Order from 
AAHPER, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 35¢ each; 25¢ each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
Coin Collector's Handbook. Fred Reinfeld 
New York: Sterling Publishing Co., 215 
E. 37th St. 1954. 127 pp. $2.50. 
Creative Dance for Children. Marcia East 
man. Meredith, N. H.: Mettler Studios 
1954. 60 pp. $4 by mail; $3.50 at book 
stores, 
Everest—the Swiss Expeditions in Photographs 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Ine 
1954. 144 pp. $7.50. 
Magic For Boys. G. Sherman Ripley. New 
York: Association Press, 291 Broad 
way. 1954. 183 pp. $3.00. 
Sailing Aerodynamics. John Morwood. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. 1954. 120 pp. $7.50. 
The Tom Lehrer Song Book. Tom Lehrer 
New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 
4th Ave. 1954. 64 pp. $2.00. 


General Interest 
Teaching To Live Through Health, Physical and 
Safety Education. Elementary Teachers’ 
Guide, by the Div. of Health, Phys 
Educ., and Driver Educ., Delaware 
State Dept. of Public Instr. Dover, Del. 


State Dept. of Public Instr. 1954. 175 
pp. $1.50. 
TV—tearning To Use lt. A Resource and 


Guide for Workshops. New York: Coun- 
cil of National Organizations, 4th Ave 
at 7th St. 1954. 40 pp. 50¢. 

Supply and Demand of North Carolina Teachers 
1953-1954. (Challenge Responsibility) 
James E. Hillman, director, Div. of Pro- 
fessional Service, State Dept. of Public 
Instr., Raleigh, N. C. 1954, 20 pp. Free 
(1,001 Traffic Safety Ideas) 
Third Edition. Chicago: National Assn 
of Automotive Mutual Insurance Cos., 
20 N. Wacker Dr. 96 pp. 1954. 
About UNESCO. Prepared by Center 
Mass Communication, a 


and 


How. 


Here's 


for 


division of 


Columbia Univ. Press for the U. §S 
National Commission for UNESCO 
1954, 22 pp. 15¢. 

National Tape Recording Catalog. Sponsored 


by Dept. of Audio-Visual Instr., NEA, 
Assn. for Educ. by Radio-Television 
Kent State Univ. Nov. 1954. 32 pp 
50¢ each. *® 
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Administration of TESTS 
in PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by 
RAYMOND A WEISS, B S P M Ed P Ph D P Assoc iate Pr fe of Ed 4 jt r 
New York University, and MARJORIE PHILLIPS, BS, MS, PhD,A iate 
Professor, School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Indiana 
University 
278 Pages, 91 Illus. PRICE, $4.50. 
The information presented in this manual is designed to supplement the information found in the measurement 
texts and not to duplicate it. The purpose of the manual is to provide single urce for test instructions. Previ 
ously it was necessary to consult numerous sources, many of which were not readily available. In addition to the in 
accessibility of many of the materials, the information in the original sources is in many cases not separated from 
the details of the research procedure 
For the average beginning student in measurement classes these details are far beyond his mprehension and tt 
confusing to him. With the organization of all materials in an orderly fashion through the use of tandardized 
form which eliminates the technical details of the research method, it is hoped that the ring c “ be 
greatly facilitated. It is now possible, by use of this manual, to locate complete informat eed r the orgar 
ization and administration of the most prominent tests in the field Thi hould be a b not or to the | 
nstructor and students in measurement courses. but also to teachers in the field 
The primary purpose of this manual is to present an orderly ar f } pect f resentat rve pur ( ettir forth the 
rangement of procedures for administering tests in physical educa f ind det f infor tion that pe eds wh lar t 
tion Tests are included « vering all aspect f physical educatior conduct test A ' tter of for it the hit 1 } refer 
nee te the } | rer | Th 
xcept knowledge. Knowledge tests are purposely omitted from tof th text 
this manual because publishing these tests would tend to invalidate 
them. In areas where there is an abundar of tests, represent £ the tact ar eins f } the test fe ear 
tive tests rather than all worthy tests are published in order t et forth All iter f ent for t test are listed 
imit the size of the manual Only tests that have given ¢ idence t ‘ } t t e needed t et up ¢ t 
»f usefulness in the field have been included tt nfor tior led 


Other Practical MOSBY 


PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE. By 


Augustus Miller. 2nd Ed. 355 page: 


PRINCIPLES AND nee OF SUPERVISION IN PHYSICAL 


Laurence Morehouse 
illustrated 


EDUCATION. By Leslie W. Irwin and James H. Humphrey 344 
nages. $4.50 
WORKBOOK OF PHYSICAL — By Mae Iddins. 164 


illustrated. 3rd Ed. $2.7 


FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Bucher. 417 pages, 86 illustrations. $5.50 


THE CURRICULUM IN HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
By Leslie W. Irwin. 382 pages. 2nd Edition. $4.25 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 


RECREATION. Edited by Charles A. Bucher. 423 pages, illustrated 
$6.25 


pages 


By Charles A 


Physical Education Texts 


PHILOSOPHY OF RECREATION AND LEISURE. By Joy © Nast 


EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL ACTIVITIES. By Pattrc Rutt 

eefe nd Anit Aldrich 2nd Editior page llustrated 
Prepor 

THE RHYTHMIC PROGRAM oe ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. [fy 

Grace Fielder. 244 page Iu 

KINESIOLOGY. By Laurence FE. Morehouse and John M. Cooper 

44 page lNustratior 


Feit 


MANUAL. By Le G. Kranz. 21 


pa it 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL, HEALTH, 
AND RECREATION EDUCATION By Leonard A. Lar r nd 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
3207 Washington Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Send me on 90-day Approval a copy of Weiss-Philli 
$4.50. Teacher's Discount 10° 
copy will be cancelled! 


Gentlemen 


Also send me 


Name 
Sc hool 


City 


AAHPER- 
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HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


(It is understood that in the ever 


Rachael Dunaven Yocun page 64 lustrat 
Dote 
Adr trotior Test n Physical Educatior he 
t this book { ted text at } that the je for Y) 
Zone State 
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FOLKRAFT 
RECORDS 


Proudly announces a new departure 
in the record publishing field. The 
following records are now ready with 
detailed instructions accompanying 
each record. We have retained Miss 
Olga Kulbitsky, noted Folk Dance 
teacher from Hunter College, N. Y., 
to write the instructions for the spe- 
fic use of teachers of physical edu- 
cation and recreation. 


F.1035 A OKLAHOMA MIXER 
&B COTTON-EYED JOE WITH A DO-SI-DO 


This is the record that has sold more 
copies than any other in the whole 
folk dance field 


F-1036 A MY LITTLE GIRL 
8 TEN PRETTY GIRLS 
A. Beginner's dance no partners 
needed great for parties 
B. Popular singing square 


F-1046A BLACK HAWK WALTZ 
6 CIRCLE WALTZ MIXER 


A. Ballroom waltz routine (ad 
vanced 

B No party is complete without 
this delightful “good-nite’ mixer 


F-1047 SPANISH CIRCLE 
B LACES AND GRACES 


A. One hundred years of history 
guarantees this one 
B. Delightful Two-step dance 


F-1051 KALVELIS 
B VEDERAS 
Popular Lithvanian mixers (easy) 
F-1059 HEEL-TOE POLKA 
8 HINKY-DINKY PARLEY VOO 


A. Basic folk dance 
B. Elementary square dance 


F.10939 A MEXICAN WALTZ 
B JESSIE POLKA 


Great ‘‘ice-breakers easy 
F.1095 A ROAD TO THE ISLES 
8 DOMINO POLKA 
Basic dances that every folk dance 
teacher uses 
F.1096 A SUSAN'S GAVOTTE 
6 SWINGOLA 
A. Simple American mixer 
B. Ballroom routine (advanced 
A MAYIM 
B LIVSHU NA‘OS 
The most popular of the Israeli 
series (easy) 
F-1124 A COTTON-EYED JOE 
B PATTY CAKE POLKA 
Two great party dances (easy) 
F.1130 A SWEDISH VARSOUVIENNE 
B NEW BAVARIAN 
Folk dance standards 


COMPLETE WITH INSTRUCTIONS BY 
OLGA KULBITSKY 


$1.05 each 


These records are now available from your 
record supplier or can be ordered directly 
from 


FOLKRAFT RECORDS 
1159 Broad Street Newark-5, N. J. 


SPOTLIGHT onthe Dance 


A 


ELLEN MOORE 


Editor, National Section on Dance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


THE ACADEMIC FUTURE OF DANCE 
by PHYLLIS PIER VALENTE 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Georgia 


DURING the past 30 years, dance has 
made phenomenal progress and is now 
accepted as a standard part of educa- 
tional training through the college level 
and into the graduate schools. As such, 
it will no doubt continue as a special 
field for recreation leaders and teachers. 

Now that the practical groundwork 
has been laid and wide interest has been 
awakened, it is time for dance to ex- 
amine its 
academic field. As an art, it must an- 


position as an art and as an 


alyze its techniques in terms of accepted 
aesthetic principles, and establish a crit- 
ical vocabulary by means of which it 
can be discussed among dancers and 
made intelligible to laymen. As an aca- 
demic field, it must begin research to 
explore its relationship to social history 
and the total body of human knowledge. 


Choreology 

It is time, then, for a new corps of 
specialists to begin work. Their work 
will bear the same relationship to dance 
as musicology bears to music, and their 
specialty might be called something like 
choreology—the study of dance. They 
will not be primarily practitioners or 
teachers, but researchers and theorists, 
though their work will of course be 
founded upon practice as it now exists 
and on theory so far established. 

Their particular task will be to ae 
cumulate a body of knowledge about 
dance, to publish it, and eventually to 
establish a comprehensive but specific 
dance curriculum. This curriculum will 
not supplant the present one, which in 
general trains teachers, but will sup- 
plement it on the graduate level; its 
principal purpose will be to train stu- 
dents (in the intellectual sense), and to 
add constantly to our knowledge about 
dance, which will of course in the long 
run greatly simplify the task of teach- 
ers as well. 


Two Specialist Groups 


Recruited from graduates of standard 
dance curriculums, choreologists will 


find their common ground in a thorough 
knowledge of dance history, or move- 
ment analysis and notation. Eventually, 
however, they will divide into two spe- 
cialist groups according to interest in 
(1) art forms or (2) historical forms 

Each of these groups will have needs 
peculiar to itself—needs which at pres- 
ent cannot be adequately met by dance 
courses alone, since we have not been 
ready to prepare a faculty to lead such 
students. So the pioneers in choreology 
may be foreed to take a good deal of 
work in other fields, 


Specialists in Dance as Art 

What will be the work of these 
groups? (1) Those whose special inter 
est is in dance as an art will find their 
greatest help in philosophy and the fine 
arts. In general, they need to know 
something of the various aspects of 
knowledge, of theories coneerning fune 
tions and values of art, of the nature 
of artistic intuition and communication 

Specifically, they can learn from the 
other arts how these principles have 
been applied to different media and, con 
sequently, how they may be applied to 
dance. With this background, the theo 
retical dance specialists can build, on 
the foundation already prepared by 
dancers, a body of theory commensurate 
with that of other arts. A preliminary 
task is to bring together under one cover 
the opinions so far developed by dancers 
and teachers. (The author is now en 
gaged in this task.) 

Theory would seem to fall naturally 
into three divisions: (a) material 
types and elements of movements; (b) 
medium—stylization of movement for 
purposes of communication; and (c) 
form—its elements, and extrinsic and 
organic structure. Understanding of 
these divisions will clarify the processes 
belonging to dance composition. 


Specialists in Historical Forms 
(2) Those specializing in historical] 
dance forms will need an extremely 
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, Teaching fills your gym needs 


with SHOES PRACTICE CLOTHES 
TEACHING DANCE yr for exercise and dance 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 
Children’s Rhythms—$1.00; 
Volume II—Folk, Square, and | } 
Social Dance—$1.00. | ) 
Selected lists of recordings, 
piano music, books, articles. 


COSTUME CUES 


A complete tine of 


light, flexible shoes 


Practical information about good basic 


patterns 


time and material saving devices, and a few sugges 


for exercise ond 


tions for basic costumes and their variations 


Order from 
AAHPER PUBLICATIONS—SALES 
1201—16th Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Your group will dance better _. 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 
of modern, classical and oriental themes 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 
extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 


50¢ 


4 
Functional Leotards 4 


and Rehearsal Outfits 
for every purpose 


Used by America's leading colleges 


Write for free illustrated brochure. 


SELVA, Dept. P., 1607 BROADWAY 
WEW YORK 19, 


donce 


BALANCED-DESIGN 
DANCE SHOES 
and accessories 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 


FOLK-DANCE 
| 


Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


JA-255 


age extra 


instruments for over 69 years 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, WN. Y. 


broad knowledge: cultural anthropol- 
ogy, musicology, history, and something 
of linguistics. From acquaintance with 
indexes and comparative studies of folk 
material in other fields, they can learn 
methodology which they can adapt to 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE SCHOOL OF 
THE DANCE 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
America's Center for modern dance 
JULY 11 - AUGUST 21, 1955 
Distinguished faculty—Academic Credit 
Write for details and application blank 


the preparation of similar research tools 
in their own field. 

Perhaps to the choreologists in this 
group the most useful academic curricu- 
lum at present is folklore, which is it- 
self a new and co-operative curriculum 
whose faculty comes from several allied 
fields. Folklore courses are available in 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


many institutions, and advanced degrees 
are offered in at least two state univer 
Indiana and North Carolina 

This program of research and theory 


sities 


is of course a long-range one requiring 
many years and workers, The 
sooner it is begun, the better. ® 


many 


style $311 


comfort and support when you dance and 


leather heel 


reel” 


Capezio products represent true 
economy in all price ranges. There is no 
compromise with quality 


Send for the new Caperio ic 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance <=; re Exec. Offices 


1612 Broadway 
New York * Boston * Chic 


Address Dept. CP 255 


ago 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Montreal 


| | 
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Council Holds Planning Meetings 

The Outing Activities Group of the 
new AAHPER Council on Equipment 
and Supplies has organized two seg- 
ments—one on Fly and Bait Casting 
and Spinning and the other on Hunting 
and Shooting. Preliminary meetings 
with representatives of both segments 
resulted in a general feeling that there 
was a need for exploratory meetings 
which would bring together a small 
yroup of representatives of the equip- 
ment manufacturers of each segment 
ind members of the AAHPER to out- 
line immediate and long-range plans for 
the development of projects of mutual 
interest 

In view of this need, the AAHPER 
nvited a small group of professional 
people to meet with representatives of 
the manufacturers of hunting and fish- 
ng equipment January 14-17 in the 
N.E.A. Building, Wash., D. C. Thomas 
McDonough, chairman of the Council, 
and Julian W. Smith, chairman of the 
Activities Group, 
these planning meetings. The meetings 
were fruitful and should result in the 
levelopment of projects which will bene 
fit our profession and establish a closer 
working relationship between the manu- 


Outing conducted 


facturers and consumers of equipment 
ind supplies in the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


Puerto Rico AHPER Elects Officers 

The Puerto Rico Association for 
Health, Physical Education, ,and Recre- 
ation elected Luis Sambolin its first 
President at its second meeting last No- 
vember. David C. Furman, National 
Membership Director for Puerto Rico, 
was elected Vice-President. 

The Puerto Rico AHPER plans to ap- 
ply for affiliation with the AAHPER, 


Adapted P. E. Program 
Resolution Is Adopted 

A resolution that a model program of 
adapted physical education be conducted 
for one year was adopted by 150 partici- 
pants of an Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion Institute sponsored by New York 
University and the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation last 
December. 

The following aspects are to be in- 
cluded in planning this project: (1) A 
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SUMMER SESSION 
DIRECTORY 


This spring a mimeographed list 
of summer session offerings in health, 
physical education, and recreation 
will be made available by AAHPER 
free of charge to members interested 
in attending a summer school or 
camp. 

Institutions should send informa- 
tion about their summer sessions in 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation directly to AAHPER, Summer Ses- 
sion Directory, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., by March 1 in the 
following form: 

NAME OF INSTITUTION—City, state. 

Dates. Courses (Most important ones). 

Clinics or Workshops. 

Degrees. Staff (Outstanding mem- 

bers). 

Fee (amount, what it includes). 

Director (or person to write for more 

information). 

Members desiring a copy of the 
list should write AAHPER, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., requesting 
the Summer Session Directory. It 
will be available for distribution 
April 1. 


survey of schools to determine the num- 
ber and nature of handicapped children; 
(2) Selection of certain schools with 
sufficient numbers of handicapped chil- 
dren; (3) In-service training in adapted 
physical education for teachers who will 
carry out the programs; (4) An adapted 
physical education program planned by 
professionally competent leaders; (5) 
Continuous evaluation of the program; 
(6) A complete report of evaluation at 
the end of the year’s time. 


U. of Illinois To Televise 
Research Center 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
will televise “Report from the Illinois 
Physical Fitness Research Center,” 4:30 
to 5 p.M. (EST) Sunday, February 13. 
The show, one of 26 included in the CBS 
“Search” series, is centered on the Uni- 
versity of Illinois fitness research pro- 
gram directed by T. K. Cureton, The 


program will include samples of kinds 
of fitness studies conducted; the effect 
of certain types of exercise on fitness; 
and some of the tests and devices used 
in measuring fitness. 


More Vaccine To. Be Prepared 

The National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, which initiated and fi- 
nanced the Salk polio vaccine studies 
last spring, is purchasing enough vac- 
cine to provide for 9,000,000 vaccina- 
tions of three shots each. 

The vaccine will be offered to all chil- 
dren in the field trials who served as 
the control group, but who did not re- 
ceive vaccine. It will also be available 
to children who will be in the first grade 
and second grade in the spring of 1955. 
Thus, if the vaccine is licensed, the most 
susceptible groups in the population will 
have protection before the next polio 


season, 


Senior Citizens Organization 
Is Formed 

Joy E. Morgan and Willard E, Givens, 
who served the NEA for more than 50 
years as NEA Journal Editor and Ex- 
ecutive Secretary respectively, have 
formed a new organization known as 
Senior Citizens of America. 

The new organization, incorporated 
Oct. 12, 1954, enrolls as members per- 
sons 40 years of age and over, and de- 
votes itself to their interests. Its activi- 
ties will include research, correspond- 
ence, personal counsel, and the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine, without 
advertising, the Senior Citizen. 

Headquarters are at 1701 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 9, D. C. Persons interested 
may write for a free booklet, “So You’re 
Over 40.” 


Training Labs To Be Held 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development will hold two labo- 
ratory sessions at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, from June 19-July 8 and 
from July 17-August 5. 

Approximately 125 applicants will be 
accepted for each of the sessions. Per- 
sons involved in problems of working 
with groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are in- 
vited to apply. Correspondence should 
be addressed to NTLGD, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Wash. 6, D. C.* 
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OBJECT AND RULES: Players of one team attempt to score by knock- 
ing down the Indian clubs of the other team with a soccer ball. Speed- 
ball skills are used when playing the ball. Clubs may be knocked down 
by kicking the ball if it is a ground ball, or using the feet to convert 
a ground ball to an aerial ball and attempting to score by a throw. 
The ball must be trapped with the feet if a player desires to stop a 
ground ball. Players may pass the ball to teammates, using either 


ground passes or aerial pas 
ing should be encouraged, as it develops passing skills and teamwork. 
No player may take steps before kicking or throwing the ball. Players 
must stay in their approximate playing positions while the ball is in 
play—i.e., forward line players must stay in the forward line. Unless 
a foul is called, the ball keeps going back and forth from one team to 
the other without interruption. After a point has been scored, the 
team which did not score puts the ball in play by a kick-off from a 
player in the forward line position. An out-of-bounds ball is put in 
play by team which did not send it out, its player nearest where ball 
went out handling it. 


*s to gain an advantageous position. Pass- 


SCORING: One point is scored for each time a team succeeds in 
knocking down a club of their opponents. The team having the most 
points at the end of the second half wins the game. Tie games can be 
played off by an added period of play. 


FOULS: Fouls are called for the following: Usir 


a ball if a ground ball; taking steps before kicking or throwing the 


the hands to stop 


ball; crossing center line; kicking a ball which goes higher than the 
waist (This eliminates danger of high fast kicks in a limited area). 
Ball. if kicked, must stay on the ground or floor. 


PENALTY: The penalty for a foul is a free kick or 


the plavers in the forward line. 


ass by one of 


HOW WE DO iT 


HOT BALLS 


Contributed by R. W. Kireilis and V. F. Bingham 


TYPE: Dodge ball. , LEVEL: Elementary; junior 
PLAYING AREA: Gymnasium high. 
or other rectangular area. EQUIPMENT: Tennis ball; vol- 
leyball. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


Individuals may be opponents or a team may play against another 
team. No net is used and the players may move freely about the area 
designated for the game. The ball is thrown in any manner. The in- 
dividual opponents, or team captains, toss for first throw. The thrower 
stands in the corner of the area and throws in any direction. Once 
the ball is in play, the rules as given below for each variation apply. 


TENNIS HOT BALL RULES: When the tennis ball is thrown, it must 


bounce from the floor and contact an opponent to eliminate him. After 


it hits the opponent and bounces off. or if it does not hit an opponent, 
it is a “loose ball’ and anyone is free to get control of it. If the ball 
is thrown and hits an opponent before it touches the floor, the op- 


‘he win- 


ponent and the thrower are both eliminated from the game. 
ner is decided when one team eliminates all opponents. 


VOLLEY HOT BALL RULES: The volleyball may be thrown in anv 
manner at the opponent who must stand in one place. The opponent 
may pivot on one foot but if he moves the pivot foot he is eliminated. 
Players may move about when the ball is not controlled. ie. when 


there is a “loose ball.” As soon as the ball is controlled by a player. 


\ player is eliminated when a thrown ball 


all opponents must st 


touches his body. The winner is decided when one team eliminates 


all opponents. 
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CORTLAND 


On the Courts of the land, it’s 


CORTLAND 


... builder of rackets for champions 


THREE FINE RACKETS .. . designed 
exclusively by World Pro 


and used 


fessional Champions. Choose them 
for your team. On display at your 
favorite sporting goods dealer's or 
pro shop. Remember: If it’s Cortland 


it's American-made 


PERSONAL 
Racket 


AUTOGRAPH 


Racket 


ovacd 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Racket 


Cortland Tennis Rackets 
top ranked and 


amateur 


are used by 


many outstanding 


CORTLAND RACKET DIVISION 
Cortland Line ¢ pa In ( 


tland, N 


COORDINATION 
CONFIDENCE 
CONTROL! 


GET THEM ALL for your physical education 
through Trampolining, the recognized indoor and outdoor 
gym sport, founded by Nissen, creator of America’s first 
Standard Trampoline and designer of an ever-ady 
Trampoline today 


TRAMPOLINING 


Bouncing, spirited action for education and recreation in college 
schools, Y's, camps, pools, beaches and armed services 


mncing 


high 


Beds 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN 
Model 77-A 


NISSEN 
TRAMPOLINE®* 


200 A Avenue, N.W. 
Cedar Rapids, lewa 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


The Latest Textbook! 
BRAND NEW 
“THIS IS TRAMPOLINING” 
or “Two Seconds of Freedom,” 
Written by 
FRANK LaDUE and JIM NORMAN 


Completely Modern 
in Every Detail 


175 Pages and 
550 Illustrations 


skill 


action 


Every Trampoline an 


mated by 


uniquel y 


‘living’ pictures 


your fingertips 
CLOTH, HARDBACK BINDING 


WRITE FOR 15 ACTUAL 
PAGES! FREE! 


at 
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Her future 


is In your 


hands 


The most important thing to the vast 
majority Of girls in your class is their 
eventual careers as wives and mothers, 
Most authorities agree that ignorance 
puts an enormous hazard in the path 
of a happy marrage. That is why the 
lessons your students learn from you 
today may well affect their entire lives 

An important part of 7” discussion 


on the functions of the body ts the 


subject of menstruation, That one 
function is probably more misunder 
stood than any other. To help you 
clarify it in an objective, scientific 
manner, there's a special teacher's 
manual: How Times Have Changed.” 
(Contains charts, medical papers bibli 
ographies. ) Also tor students, an 
informative booklet: “Jes Natural 
It's Normal.”’ 

Young gulls are almost invariably 
self-conscious about menstruation 
They especially want to know about 
internal sanitary protection because 
they've heard about its many advan 
tages. The material offered in the 
coupon answers their quesuons 

Accepted for Advertising 


Good Housekeepin, hy the Journal of the Amer- 
wan Medical Association 


‘ 
* TAMPAX INCORPORATED ]-25-A 
* 161 East 42nd Sc, New York 17, N. Y : 
§ Please send the tree material checked Tampax $ 
iltorteachers How Tumes Have Changed 
4 Sample box of Tampax containing Regular, « 
Super, Junior absorbencies Booklet tor stu. 
dents Its Natural It's Normal” with order 
urd tor additonal tree supply 
: 
: 
Name 
* School Address H 
‘ 

City Zone State 
‘ 


SPORTS for 


GIRLS AND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN'S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, DORIS HUTCHINSON 
Board of Education, Greensboro, N. C. 


Estes Park Leadership Conference 
Invitations to the NSGWS Leader- 
ship Conference have been extended 
through the NSGWS State Representa- 
tives for each state to send three dele- 
gates. The Conference is scheduled to 
be held at Association Camp, Estes 


New Publications 
Now Ready 


Softball-Track & Field Guide, 1955- 


Park, Colorado, June 26 to July 2, 1955. 56 Edition 50c 
Others May Apply. 

In the event that states do not fill Selected Volleyball Articles, 72 pp. 
their quota, other interested women will $1.00 
be invited to fill these openings. If you 
would be interested in attending the Doctor Answers Some Practical 


Estes Park Conference, send your nante Questions on Menstruation, 14 

immediately to the Conference Manager, : 

Marion E. Purbeck, Hackensack High School, pp., Revised 1955 35¢ 

Hackensack, N. J. 
First prioritY in filling a vacancy in 


any state’s quota will be given to some- Also Available 
one from that state. If you are selected , P 
to fill one of these vacancies, you will Selected Basketball Articles, 1 
be notified and sent essential informa- pp., 1953 $1.00 
tion. 
Special Events in the Physical Ed- 

WNORC 

ucation Program, {94 pp., 1951 

The work of training and rating 
NSGWS officials is being carried on by $1.25 
148 local boards in 45 states. the Dis- ; . " 
trict of Columbia, and Canada Each Sports Teaching Aids: Audio- 
board is autonomous and has its own Visual, card file packet, 1954 
organization; but by its affiliation with $1 50 


the Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee it shares in the benefits of 
nationally constructed examinations, in- Order from 
formational material on ratings, and 
supplies of certificates for the various 

levels of ratings. In return, each board NATIONAL SECTION 


agrees to follow the policies, practices, FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
and standards of WNORC. 
A recent addition to the WNORC or- SPORTS 


ganization has been the State Co- 1201 - 16th St., N.W. 
ordinator. These people have the tre- : 
mendous task of keeping the Executive Washington 6, D. C. 


Committee informed of the problems of 


the local boards and of co-ordinating 


the work of the boards within a state. Tulsa: TEXAS, Cohyn Bowers, Texas 
Recent additions to the list of State Co- State College for Women. Denton: and 
ordinators are: LOUISIANA, Elsie UTAH, Gerry Ryberg, University of 


Cancienne, Box 205, Lafayette; MARY- Utah, Salt Lake. 

LAND, Mary Morling Troy, Box 317, This supplements the listing which 
Salisbury; MICHIGAN, Mrs. Bette appears on pp. 46-47 of the Basketball 
Prater, University of Michigan, Ann Guide. 

Arbor; NEVADA, Ruth Russell, Uni- WNORC seeks to increase not only 
versity of Nevada, Reno; OKLAHOMA, the number of local boards but also the 
Lula Mae Waas, 1843 E. 17th St., (Concluded on page 55) 
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Shirt G166, 
Short G301 


SINCE 1929, ine 


specializing in girls’ gym clothing exclusively. 


Consideration has been given to every detail » 
smart styling and extra quality. 


Genuine locked stitched seams with 
All strain points reinforced. 
These important features, plus. ine e 


. 
PHYSICAL’ EDUCATION SUIT 
: 
q 4 
ein popularity _ Shit 
fight enor on worst. 
2400 BROADWAY PARSONS, KANSAS ©1727 5. BRAND BLVD. GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 


Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 
3411 N St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C 


The Problem of Research 
There 


crease in attention to the need for re 


eems to be a continuing it 


earch in recreation for the ill and di 
abled 
lems in this area. Ar 
of these contained in an article bys 
Lauren H. Smith, M.D., entitled “Cri 
tique of Somatic Therapies,” in the No- 
ie of Mental Hospital 


Considered in his critique are those 


There are, of course, many prob 


insight into oc} 


vember 1954 i 
treatments with which most physiciar 
are presently actively concerned, viz., 
pharmacological and general therapy, 
electroshock, insulin therapy, and psy 
chosurgery Many recreationists have 
longed for the time when their stock ir 
trade could be prescribed and evaluated 
in as precise a manner as can the so 
Nevertheless, in Dr. 


ummarization he acknowledge 


matic 
Smith’ 
the following: 
“With respect to p 
dealing with problems of 


therapies 


yehiatric research 
omatic treat- 
ments we have to admit that very littl 
been made towards a clari 


involved, As 


progre ha 
fication of essential factor 


a matter of fact, the 


somatic treatment 
have remained empirical in nature 
it would be an overstatement to say that 
our choice of treatment is based on sci- 
entific fact 
At the present time there are 

no uniformly accepted criteria for im 
provement and what is even more di 
turbing, the different criteria used have 
little to do with such basic concepts as 
repression, anxiety, and defense mech 
and even le 
cal factors 

“Difficultie 
uring accurately, in 


anism with physiologi 
in terminology, in mea 
tandards applied 
make our evaluation crude ps 

Rather than take comfort in the real 
ization that many of our fundamental 
research problems are similarly con 
fronting the medical profession, we will 
do well to continue to face these prob 
lems squarely, This approach does not 
seem to be compatible with the lowering 
of research requirements for recreation 
students at the graduate level, a prac 
tice which unfortunately 
ypaining 


seems to be 
upport in isolated areas. 


Conference on Hospital 
Recreation 

The Second Southern Regional Con- 
ference on Hospital Recreation will be 
held at the University of North Caro 


lina, Chapel Hill, April 3-6. Further 


ignificant training 
opportunity may be obtained from Har- 
old D. Meyer, professor of sociology, at 
the University. 


information on this 


Ceneral References 
Working and Playing to Health, A 16-mm 
sound, black and white, 35-minute run- 
ning time, motion picture which pre 
sents an absorbing documentary record 
of the occupational, recreational, and in- 
dustrial therapy programs in the mental 
hospital of today; filmed at the Manteno 
State Hospital, Ill., under sponsorship 
of the Illinois Dept. of Public Welfare. 
To borrow or rent, inquire at your state 
Mental Health Authority, local Mental 
Health Society, 
by 16-mm educational film libraric 

Published by the Na 
sociation for Music 
editor. 


publie library, or near 


Music Therapy 1953 
tional As 
Mariana Bing, 


Therapy, 
Newest in the 
series of comprehensive volumes on Mu 
sic Therapy; contains the papers deliv- 
ered at the NAMT’s 4th Annual Con 
ference at East Lansing. May be or- 
dered from the NAMT, P.O. Box 4 


Lawrence, Kansas. $5.20. 


VRA Membership Letter 

The Nov. 19, 1954, Active Associate 
Membership Letter of the National Rec 
reation Association report that a 
grant of $9,150 by the Nathan Hof 
heimer Foundation of New York City 
will finance the production of the first 
educational film on the therapeutic 
value of recreation for patients in non- 
hospitals Seatrice Hill, 
NRA Hospital Consultant, developed the 
project. The film, to be three reels in 


government 


color and sound, is expected to be avail 
able in the fall. 

[The Membership Letter reports also 
that several 
openings are listed with the NRA’s Ree 
Personne] 
are reported in children’s homes, homes 
or the aged, and other agencies in Cali 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Minnesota, 
Ohio, South Wisconsin, 
with salaries ranging from $3,000 to 
$5,000, 


hospital recreation job 


reation Service. Vacancies 


Pennsylvania, 
Dakota, and 


Report From St. Louis 

The December 1954 issue of Intercom, 
the American National Red Cross 
monthly exchange of recreation ideas, 
contains an excellent report on the sixth 
program meeting of the Hospital Recre 
ation Section of the American 
tion Society and the hospital section 
meetings of the 36th National Recrea- 
tion Congress. This complete report is 
recommended to those interested in the 
latest thinking of members of a highly 
respected proiessional group en such 


tecrea- 


controversial issues as basic concepts, 
standards and training, and profes- 


sional education in hospital recreation. ® 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST TROPHY 
MANUFACTURERS 


LOS ANGELES: 
NEWARK @ MIAMI : 


Sports 


quipment 


YWCA 


time 


(Jrom page J7) 


venture for citybred young 


women, too. 


“Family swims” are becoming  in- 


creasingly popular, as are synchro 


nized swimming and water ballet 


OTHER SPORTS 

Nowadays, when 
of young 
local YWs to 
up” some of the fundamentals 
of that not only keep them 
healthy but also fit them for the social 
swing of 
instruction 


spring comes 
hundreds 


their 


along, women 


to “brush 


on 


rush 
sports 


vacation time. Besides 
in swimming, there are 
for golf 


learning to bicycle, 


provisions practice, for 


for 


or learning archery or tennis. 


revitalizing 


In Washington, D. C., not long ago, 
the Association initiated 
struction in the art of fishing. 


local in- 


VARIED ACTIVITIES 
The vast Health 
gram of the YWCA 
almost every form of athletic activity 
Bowling, fencing 
lar), archery, horseback riding, ski- 
ing, hiking and climbing, tennis, ping 


Education pro- 


today includes 


increasingly popu 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


pong, the team sports and, as import 


ant as any, dancing. Not just as a 
delightful recreation, but as a health 
ful activity, dancing 1 econd onl 
to swimming in popularity 

The YWCA Health Education Pro 
gram, or at lea some phase of if 
is within reach of and available to 
practically every woman. By her pa) 
ticipation, the average woman safe 


guards her own health and, inevita 


bly, manages to maintain a whole 
some attitude. Evening classes and 
recreational activities solve the “no 
time” problem for the business girl, 


or for the young couple who en) 

learning and having fun togethei 
Many Associations have a ‘Mother’ 
Day Out” program whereby young 


mothers with pre-school-age children 


can leave their ters ina 


YW they 


selves swim, gym, play, and generall) 


young 


while 


upe ! 


vised nursery them 


re-create their sense of well-being 


YWCA BELIEFS 
The YWCA place 
tivities and experiences which give a 
skills and 
which 


ee 


emphasis ¢ 


woman appreciation tor 


recreation he may utilize 


throughout her lifetime The A ( 
“ation in full ayreement on the 
portance of reereation for mental 
health and takes this Into account in 
planning its own program 

The YW own statement of poli 
in relation to health records the A 
oclation belief in “a developing 
health program locally, nationall 
and wherever its influence can extend 
to other countrie The YWCA ! 
leaders point out, “believes in a pi 
yram integrated into the total Asse 
ciadion, This program must help pi 
duce for all its membet includit 
taff and volunteet through ind 
vidual, group and communit pi 
yram ound health practice ree 
realional kill and personalitis 
capable of enjoying the creative le 

It is this statement that forms the 
backdre for all proyram planning il 
the field of health education nd 
vhich is the basis for developing th 
phase of the over-all program, as tl 
irye { (nristiar oclation 
yvomen in the world and the oldest 

peyin it econd century of i 
tivit and service. *® 


& 
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By AMES CASTLE 
Sports ond Industrial Relations Executive, AAHPER. 


Newest Wilson Ball 

Called the “Wilson Staff,” this golf 
ball by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. features a 
new additive (called X2F) in its liquid 
center which provides special compres- 
sion characteristics that swiftly and 
uniformly distribute energy from the 
club-head to all parts of the winding. 
The reaction is also aided by a new dry 
lubricant, Atomite, permitting contact 
ing layers of winding to slide against 
each other when the ball is distorted at 
impact and to recover original position 
instantly. The resulting feel is that the 
ball has exploded off the clubface. The 
Wilson Staff also features a new blend 
ed cover which adds to performance, the 
result of some 10 years of staff experi 
ment involving hundreds of lab and field 
tests by outstanding professional play 
ers who are members of the Wilson 
Equipment Advisory Staff. 


Tennis Booklets for Class 
The “social graces” of tennis are cov- 


ered in attractive illustrated booklet, 
“Your Guide to Good Courtsmanship,” 


offered without charge as an advertis- 
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ing instrument by Ashaway Products Inc., 
racket-string makers of Ashaway, R. L., 
in any quantity required for complete 
class or club coverage. Requests should 
be directed to Robert Crandall. 


Brochure on Lighting 

“Daylighting Your School” is the title 
of an illustrated brochure available from 
Wasco Flashing Co., 87 Fawcett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. The firm, specializing in toplight- 
ing, has borrowed the aircraft “blister” 
design to produce a light, prefabricated 
plastic unit that admits daylight 
through domes set in extruded alumi- 
num frames. 


Basketball Backstop Winch 

electric winch operator which 
raises or lowers basketball backstops in 
a fraction of time required for manual 
operation has been developed by J. E 
Porter Corp., Ottawa, tll. The device, in 
pistol-grip design and with trigger 
switch, weighs only 15 lb. and attaches 
to any shaft that is approximately % in. 
square, It operates on either AC or DC 
current, is furnished with 50 ft. of plug- 
equipped insulated cord, and comes in 
aluminum finish, 


Trophy-Award-Bowling Catalog 

A new catalog in full color and pre- 
senting an extensive variety of tro- 
phies, emblems, medals, jewelry awards, 
and bowling equipment and novelties is 
available on request from Universal Bowl- 
ing & Billiard Supply, 515 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


Track-Progress Recording 

The Five-Star Track Screen Test, 
through which individual records are 
retained on students from year to year, 
is gaining popularity both as an accu- 
rate reference and stimulant to continu- 
ing improvement. The system, designed 
by John T. Core, 1224 W. Broad St.,. Richmond 
20, Va., is incorporated in 4 x 9%” 
cards giving point scores from 1 to 100 
in the five most popular track events 
and providing space for insertion of 
individual’s name, team, date, scores, 
and total. The cards sell from $3.25 to 
$4 per 100, according to quantity 
ordered. 


Bacteria-Reducing Hand Soap 
“Degerm” is a new type of antiseptic 
liquid hand soap developed by Huating- 
ton Laboratories Inc., Huntington, Ind. es- 
pecially for school use. Describing the 
product, J. L. Brenn, the firm’s presi- 
dent, says the inclusion of Actamer, a 
bacteriostat perfected by Monsanto, 
forms protective film that produces ap- 
proximately 97% efficiency when soap 
is regularly used. Cost of degerm is 
little more than ordinary toilet soap. 
The product is said to be non-toxic, 
pleasingly fragrant, and non-irritating 
to normal skin. It is packed in 1, 5, 30, 
and 55 gallon containers. Samples and 
prices are available upon request. 


Cheerleader-Uniform, 
Gym-Mat Brochures 

Colorful descriptive circulars describ- 
ing cheerleader uniforms and gym 
mats produced by National Sports Equip- 
ment Co., 360 N. Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
are available to school and college buy- 
ers. The garments include jackets, 
blouses, vests, skirts, and a one-piece 
dress, in various color combinations; 
and selections in sweaters, slacks, and 
beanies. The mat folder describes radi- 
ator, corner, post, and wall mats, in ad- 
dition to standard designs, *® 
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NATIONAL GYM SUITS are 


BLOUSES 
SHORTS 


Styled in thelatest fash- 
ion, up-to-date in every 
detail and made of select 
materials, all sanforized, 
for gym class use. Girls 
will be proud to wear 
these fine shorts and 
blouses in all sports and 
for vacation, thus serv- 
ing a double purpose. 


Please write for free 
color circular, or send 
for sample suits today! 


330 N. MARQUETTE ST. 


nATIONAL 
Spor Company 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Piper 
© Canny Seor 


The “Eddie Stanky 
FIELDERS GLOVE 


BE SMART-Stock and Feature 


Off the Tee and on the Green 
Performance PLUS with 
DUBOW GOLF BALLS 

© Seon tes 


* 


Feature DUBOW Baseball Gloves and Mitts 


for outstanding performance on the diamond 


7 Outstanding 
Models’ 
Personal 


Championsh 


Tournament 
Britiah Flyer 
Fiying Seot 


Starter 


The B 
GLOVE 


Sports for Girls and Women 


(Continued from page 50) 


number of officials in the United States 
and Canada. 


lowa Section 

At the meeting of the Iowa Section 
of Girls and Women’s Sports in the fall, 
it was decided that areas should be 
made to coincide with the state educa- 
tional divisions. District representa 
tives and section chairmen were named. 

Machinery was set up for electing the 
State Representatives. Johanna Nielsen, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Des Moines, was elected to succeed Mar- 
shall Schools, Cedar Falls, as State Rep- 
resentative. She will begin her term of 
office in the spring. 


California (North) 

e The first big project of the Oak- 
land Section, headed by Aileen Fisk, was 
a meeting for both men and women of 
the Oakland Schools. It was attended 
by 130 physical educators. Services of 
NSGWS were explained, co-educational 
standards discussed, and the needs of 
the group surveyed by written question 
naire. 

The second project was a program for 
the women of the Oakland unit, featur- 
ing activities and services of NSGWS. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Marion Avery and Marie Nogues as 
sisted. Plans have been made to work 
with Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 


YWCA’s, and the 
Department. 
e Phyllis 


Oakland Recreation 


sigelow ha completed 


many plans for meeting the needs of her 
wideiy-scattered area. A Hockey Clinic, 
featuring Kitty Dubois, a coach sent on 


tour by the United States Field Hockey 
Association, was held tadminton and 
Tennis Clinics were combined in an all 
day session. At these clinics, in addition 


to stroke analysis and tactics, teaching 


progressions, audio-visual displays, and 
were 
Responsible Margaret 
Fitch Newport, Mary Schollmeyer, and 
Alice Deaver. 

e The North 


that over 400 students 


mimeographed reference material 


available were 


Coast Section report 


and 30 teacher 
attended the Allied Sports Day at Napa 
Coll ye Joyce 
Chairman for this 


High School and Junior 
Malone 
hockey 
NSGWS Northern 
Hockey Association 

e Anna 
mittee 


served as 


day, jointly sponsored by 


and California 
Espenschade heads a com 


which has been making a coun 


try-wide study of NSGWS policie 


actual practices on competition in girl 


and 


sports 


The Aquatic Committee ha 
planned a Synchronized Swimming 
Work hop he ld on ucce ive 
Wednesday evening and a workshop 
on Officiating a vimming Meet, to he 
held at San Francisco tate College 
later in the year The latter will cover 


a full day’ 
and organization of a 
officials’ dutic 


program of the planning 


wimming meet 
judging of form swim 


and diving, analysis of form, and 


practice for all 


participant in all 


phases of officiating 


New York State 
a Marjorie Auster, New Yor} tate 


Representative, has been asked to aet 
as head of a committee to determine 
tandards for cheerleading in Easter 
Suffolk Counts 

e The Long Island Board of Wom 
en's Official ponsored two basketball 
ifficial course during December and 
January Included were the topic of 
attitude interpretatior and 
practice 

In November, an evening program at 
White Plains High Sche>l! consisted of a 
demonstration of lead-up game i! On 
cer, hockey, basketball, and speedball 


The White Plain Drill Team a march 
ng-dancing group, tool part ve 
lyn Rose and Mr Marion Coole were 


DUBOW 
33 
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DOES YOUR SCHOOL 
FILM LIBRARY 
HAVE THESE? 


If not, ask the librarian 


to order them. 


They will Make Your Job Easier 


1) BASKETBALL RULES FOR 
GIRLS 


A set of six film strips 
in full color 


with captions 


Up-to-date 1954 rules 


Film 1-—-The Game; Film 2-—Violations; 
Film 3-—-Technical Fouls; Film 4-—Per 
sonal Fouls; Film 5-—-Officiating; Film 6 


Questions and Answers 


Produced by Gertrude Jacobs under the 
technical direction of the National Section 


for Girls and Women's Sports 


The set — $24.00 


2) LOOPFILMS ON DIVING 


Nine fancy dives by an Olympic 


champion 


Described and rated by Yale's Diving 
Coach, Phil Moriarty 


Set complete with adapter 


$15.00 


AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS-SALES 
1201 16th St, 


Washington 6, D. C 


\\ MATERIALS 


JOHN FRIEDRICH 
Chm., Audio Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich 


AUDIO-VISUAL CERTIFICATION 


The Department of Audio-Visual In- 
truction of the National Education As- 
sociation (DAVI) is asking all state 
audio-visual education associations to 
study a proposed statement of certifica 
tion requirements for audio-visual su 
include: 


pervisors, Recommendations 


valid teacher’s certificate; successful 
teaching experience as specified for gen 
eral supervisory certificates; a minimum 
of one year of graduate study which in- 
cludes general professional education, 
audio-visual education, and selected 
graduate credit in elective area. They 
will be presented at the DAVI national 
convention in April. 


TAPE RECORDING REPOSITORY 


A new project of the Department of 


Audio-Visual Instruction of NEA and 
the Association for Education by Radio 
Television makes tape recordings of 
outstanding education programs avail 
able on a national scale. 

Master copies of programs are de 
posited in a National Tape Repository 
at Kent (Ohio) State University. A 
total of 34 different series or 562 in 
dividual programs are now available. 

\ National Tape Recording Cata 
logue may be obtained from the NEA 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc 
tion, 1201] 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. for 50¢, Copies of any program 
in the Catalogue may be ordered from 
the Repository Programs of 15 min. 
or less are re-recorded for Oe: pro 
grams, 16-30 min., for $1.00. 


NEW FILMS 
Health Education 

THE WHAFFOR SERIES. Each 1 
reel, color, $100 from Gateway Produc 
tions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., San Fran 
Cisco ll, ( alif.: 

| Can Run Like the Wind. With the help 

of Old Thumper the Rabbit, Breezy 

the Deer, Rooty the Gopher, and fresh 

fruits and vegetables, Whaffor learns 

to “run like the wind.” 


| Feel Greot. The young animals on the 
farm conspire with Mrs. Cow to teac} 


W haffor that “milk 


ma animals and 


marvek is” and 
little boys “feel 
great.” 

Stomino. Whaffor learns from Snooty 
the Pig, Chippy the Chipmunk, and 
Old Honker the Wild Goose that 
cereals and whole grains give him en 
ergy and stamina. 

The Picture of Health, Mrs. Hen and Pic 
the Chick outwit Smarty the Fox and 
convince Whaffor that “eggs are ele 
gant.” 


WHAT ABOUT DRINKING. 1 reel, B & W, 
$50 from Young America Films, Inc., 1% 
E. 4ist St., New York 17. Designed to 
stimulate teen-agers to discuss and ar- 
rive at correct attitudes regarding the 
use of alcohol, produced in collaboration 
with the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. 


A MATTER OF TIME. 15 min., color, 16 mm. 
Available on a free-loan basis to clubs, 
industrial plants, senior high schools, 
churches, colleges, and other community 
organizations through the branch libra 
ries of Association Films, Inc., 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Shows the 
laboratories, hospitals, and medical 
schools where scientists and researchers 
are tirelessly seeking a cure for heart 
disease. Also suggests simple ways the 
average person can help to avoid heart 
disease and live a longer, healthier life. 


THE VALIANT HEART. 30 min. Story of an 
eight-year old boy’s successful fight 
against rheumatic fever. Will be dis- 
tributed nationally by the 55 affiliates 
and 350 chapters of the American Heart 
Assn., 44 FE. 23rd St., New York 10. 


THE HUMAN BRAIN. 11 min., $50. Eneyelo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 
Collaborator: Nathaniel Kleitman, 
Univ. of Chicago. Defines the brain and 
compares its development in several ani- 
mals and in man. 


BACTERIA—-FRIEND AND FOE. 11 min., color 
$100; B & W on special order $50. En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill. Collaborator: Stewart A. Koser, 
Dept. of Bacteriology and Parasitology, 
Univ. of Chicago. The importance of 
bacteria is illustrated by some of the 
roles they play in our everyday life. 


HEART DISEASE—ITS MAJOR CAUSES 1] 
min., $50. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. Collaborator: 
Wright Adams, M.D., Univ. of Chicago. 
This film shows what happens when the 
human heart ceases to function nor 
mally. 


THE NOSE. 11 min., color $100, B & W. 
$50. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Wilmette, Ill. Collaborator: John J. 
Ballenger, M.D., Northwestern Univ. 
Medical School. Making effective use 
of animation and microphotography, 
this film illustrates the physiology and 
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EDUCATIONAL DANCE RECORDS 
MAMBO - FOXTROT 


MAMBO ~— Six lessons complete with music, 
instructions, diagrams and teacher's guide 
Second of series on Social Dancing Made Easy 
FOXTROT — Five lessons complete with music, 
instructions, diagrams and teacher's guide 
First of series on Social Dancing Made Easy 
Both albums are 10 inch 33'3 rpm long play- 
ing unbreakable vinylite type records. Sold 
at new reduced price—$4.95 per album, 
f.0.b. Bridgeport, Conn 

Mailing Address—EDUCATIONAL DANCE RE- 


CORDINGS, INC., Beardsley Station—P.O. 
Box 6062, Bridgeport 6, Connect'cut. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—-BOOKS—-SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


No postage charge—no packing charge—orders 
shipped same day as received—complete stock 
of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 


DANCE ACCOMPANISTS 
NEW REFRESHER, COURSE 
July 24 - August 6 Total fee: $140 
NORMAN and RUTH LLOYD HAZEL JOHNSON 
Louis Horst, consultant 
Theodora Wiesner, administrator 
at Connecticut College School of the Dance 
New London 
Write for turther information 


Connecticut 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 

Simplited figures, selt-explanatory. Ser ot 4 
vy Flementary, High of College levels 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside US. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 
Cut Servicing and Replacement Coats 
Useable On Both Canvas 
and Plastic Covered Mars 
Single and Multiple Types 


Write to 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
P. O. Box 736, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SPEED-A-WAY 
A New and Exciting Field Game 
Speed-o-way Film 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color 
Speed-a-way Guide Book 
Containing the rules and charts—$1 00 
Order Now 


Marjorie S. Larsen 
1754 Middlefield Stockton California 


HEALTH PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


the breathing and smelling functions 
of the nose. 


Physical Education 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TRACK AND FIELD. 25 
min., $112.50. Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill. Narrator 
Brutus Hamilton, Univ. of Calif., Berke 
ley. Bob Mathias demonstrates his 
special limbering-up drills; some funda- 
mental techniques of track events; and 
specific events, employing actual com 
petitive shots as well as work on the 
practice field in broad jump, weight 
events, high jump techniques, pole vault, 
and hurdle events 


Recreation and Outdoor 
Recreation 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRODUCTIONS Audio 
Visual Center, Indiana Univ., Bloom 
ington, and Educational Film Library 
Assn., 345 E. 46th St., New York 17 
Color $100, B & W $50. For rental 
write for information. 


Take o Little Peek. 10 min. A Visiting 
couple dances, defines fundamental 
terms, describes the square dance pat 
tern, introduces basic calis, and il 
lustrates the “Take a Little Peek” 
figure. 
Split the Ring. & min. Shows by live and 
animated photography the distinctive 
“Split the Ring” figure and illustrates 
and explains background terms and 
movements relative to this figure 
FUN AT THE ZOO. 12 min., sound, B & W, 
$80 from United World Films, Ine., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29 
way for kindergarten through 4th 


An enjoyable 


yrade students to get a better under 
standing of wild animals—especially the 
way they learn skills and obedience 

WATER WORLD SERIES: SEA FEVER, HOLIDAY 
AFLOAT, CRUISING THE KEYS, WATER SKI 
ANTICS, and FISHING, U SA 
each, color. These films and a catalog 


13! min 


of other boating films available for free 
group showings from the National A 
sociation of Engine and Boat Mant 
facturers, 42) Lexington Avi 

York 17. 

BY MAP AND COMPASS 16 mm., color 
sound, 26 mir ale $190, rental $7.50 
short version (14 min.) $135, rental $5 
B & W for ale on request Interna 
tional Film Bureau, Ine., 57 BE. Jacksor 
Blvd., Chicago 4. A boy and father es 
plore the wilderness, finding virgin fish 
ing lakes and enjoying a new-found 


comradeship secure in their ability to 


find any objective by map and compas 


THE SPORT OF ORIENTEERING 24 mir lf} 


mm., color, sound, $175, rental $7.50 
3 & W for sale on request. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4 Depict Swedish sportsmen 
in cro country Orienteering race 
correlation with their use of the map 
and the compass.® 


Classics among teaching films 


The EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDBIRTH Series 


Sound, 16 mm, b & w 
For Senior high and college use 
Series includes 
e PRENATAL CARE 
LABOR AND CHILDBIRTH 
e A NORMAL BIRTH 
e POSTNATAL CARE 


Menstrual hygiene film 


MOLLY GROWS UP 


For girls 9-15 


For information write 


MEDICAL ARTS PRODUCTIONS 
1] West 42nd St., New York 36 


414 Mason St., San Francisco 2 


RECORDED 
MUSIC 


arranged specifically for 


Teachers 
of 


Dancing 


136 RECORDS 
Over 250 Musical Selections 
Popular, Semi-Classical 


and Classical Compositions 


Complete Listing of 


RECORDS—-ROUTINES— SHEET MUSIC 


sent upon request 


POST OFFICE BOR VENTURA 


i 
| 
> 
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INTERNATIONA 


L 


L. M. FRALEY 
Editor, International Relations Committee, Dean of College of Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Health, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by SERAFIN AQUINO 
Chief, Division of Physical Education, Philippine Islands 


SUMMER CLASSES in physical educa- 
tion were opened in 1935 in Manila, but 
were not given any credit until 1937, 
when physical education was made a 
curricular subject in the public schools, 
Then the writer was given authority 
by the Director of Education to conduct 
summer physical education classes for 
teachers if it would not cost the govern- 
ment a centavo 

In 1938, regular and accredited clas- 
ses in physical education were organ- 
ized. Arrangements were made with 
Regino R. Ylanan, national Physical 
director and executive secretary-treas- 
urer of the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Federation for the use of facilities in 
the Rizal Memorial Stadium. Dr. Ylanan 
himself taught a class in baseball coach- 
ing without any remuneration. The in- 
crease in number of teachers attending 
the courses made it necessary to employ 
several paid teachers from the field 
to serve as instructors, 

In 1940, the Bureau of Education and 
The Philippine Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration agreed to conduct the summer 
school of physical education jointly. 
The Philippine Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration provided finance, 
facilities, and equipment and the free 
services of its qualified personnel, while 
the Bureau of Education provided in 


necessary 


struction and supervision and encour 
aged teachers to attend, The Philippine 
Amateur Athletic Federation graciously 
included the personnel in physical edu 
cation of the Division of Physical Edu- 
cation in the payment of honorarium 


to instructor 


Certificates 

To give added incentive to teachers, 
the Director of Education secured an 
authority from the Secretary of Public 
Instruction to award a Certificate in 
Physical Education (CPE) to teachers 
attending these summer classes who 
Teachers 
who were already in the service with a 
BSE degree and who had earned their 
CPE would be considered by the Bureau 
of Education as having 


would earn 28 units of credit 


majored in 


58 


physical education and therefore eligi- 
ble for full-time assignment in physical 
education in secondary schools,’ 

Attendance in the summer school con- 
tinually increased and in 1941 the total 
enrollment was 963. Unfortunately, the 
Japanese occupation during World War 
II disrupted these classes. 

When the Rizal Memorial Stadium 
was turned over to the Philippine Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation just before the 
end of 1947, the Executive Committee 
of the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Federation agreed to underwrite the 
expenses of the summer school and to 
buy the needed equipment. The Execu- 


! This requirement was revised in 1948, 
when the number of units required for 
CPE was increased to 35. In a desire to 
keep abreast with the movement in the 
United States, to enrich the curriculum and 
to widen the knowledge and improve the 
preparation of physical education teachers, 
the number of units required for a CPE was 
again raised in 1950 to 40 units. It is the 
intention of the writer to further increase 
the required units for CPE in 1955, to 45 
units to afford teachers who are preparing 
for physical education better preparation 
and perspective of new areas in the field of 


physical education, recreation, and health 


tive Committee recognized the need for 
giving professional training to teachers 
of physical education and helped the 
Department of Education 2 in every way 
it could. 


Foreign Instructors 

Jorge B. Vargas, president of the 
Philippine Amateur Athletic Federa- 
tion, was enthusiastic about the Sum- 
mer School of Physical Education. It 
was his strong support that made it 
possible to invite and secure the serv- 
ices of foreign leaders of physical edu- 
cation to serve as instructors in the 
summer school. Elise M. Nelsen of Sar- 
gent College, Boston University, came 
as the first guest instructor in May and 
June of 1950. She taught two classes in 
Teacher Training—one elementary and 
another secondary—and a class in Rec- 
reational Leadership. 

Aase May Andersen of the National 
Gymnastic Institute of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, came in May and June of 
1951. The teachers learned much about 
Danish gymnastics at first hand from 
Mrs. Andersen. 

Dean Cromwell, track and field coach 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and U.S. Olympic team, was en- 
gaged in 1952 and he taught two big 
classes of men and women track and 
field coaches from all over the country. 


increasing Enrollment 

The rapid increase in the number of 
teachers attending classes shows that 
physical education is gaining in stature 


(Concluded on page 60) 


2 After liberation, by Executive Order of 
the President of the Philippines, the name 
Department of Instruction was changed to 
Department of Education and the name 


Bureau of Education to Bureau of Public 


Schools. The writer was transferred to the 
Department of Education in December, 1947, 
as Chief of the Division of Physical Edu- 
cation and in that capacity he continued his 
work in the summer school. 


Students of the Summer School of Physical Education perform a Philippine folk dance. 
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TEACHING HELPS 


Prepared especially for AAHPER members by the Association 


Professional Books 


*Children in Focus, Their Health and Activity. 1954 AAHPER 
Yearbook. Health education, physical education, rec- 
reation education in the elementary school. 288 pp. $3.50 

*Developing Democratic Human Relations Through Health Edu- 
cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. First AAHPER 
Yearbook. 1951. 562 pp. $3.00 

*Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 138 pp. $2.50 

*Administrative Problems in Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 

Cloth $2.50 

Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. Prepared for the 
AACTE accreditation plan. 1952. 

A set of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 
Separate schedule (one area) 50¢ 

**Putting PR into HPER. Public Relations handbook, pub- 
lished jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
School Public Relations Association. 1953. 68 pp. 

The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education, NEA 
and AMA. 1951. 18 pp. 50c 
Research Underway and Research Needed. Compiled by the 
Research Council. Mimeo. 50 pp. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Loopfilms 


Artificial Respiration. 4 loops on back-pressure arm-lift 
method. Complete with adapter to fit any projector, 
and commentary. Set $4.50 
Diving. 9 loops, with one fancy dive on each. Commentary 
by Phil Moriarty, diving coach, Yale University. Fea- 
tured is an Olympic Champion. Complete with adapter 
and instructions. Set $15.00 


Filmstrips 


Basketball Rules for Girls. A set of 6 filmstrips in full color 
With captions. Available by purchase only, no rental 


Official Sports Guides for Girls and Women 


Archery-Riding Guide, 1954-56 75« 
Basketball Guide, 1954-55 50c 
Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide, 1954-56 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball, 1954-56 75« 
Softball-Track and Field, 1955 50 
Tennis-Badminton, 1954-56 7 Se 


Special NSGWS Publications 


Selected Basketball Articles. A collection of articles by out 
standing authors from Official Basketball Guides, 
1936-1953. 96 pp $1.00 

Selected Volleyball Articles $1.00 

Reprint Official Basketball Rules, 1954-55. (Reprint of the 
Rules Section only of the Official Basketball Guide.) 
Special discount: 1-9 copies, 25c ea.; 10-49 copies, 20¢ 
ea.; 50-99 copies, 17c ea.; 100 or more, 15e¢ ea 


$24.00 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual. 1954 edition, by Frederica 
Bernhard and Marjorie E. Fish. A packet of 3x5 
cards listing more than 150 sports films, filmstrips, 
and slides. This new packet combines all listings in 
1951, 1952, 1953 packets. $1.50 

Special Events in the Physical Education Program. Revised 1951. 
Suggested organizations and sample programs for as 


semblies, demonstration, and other feature events. $1.25 


Standards in Sports for Girls and Women. Revised 1053. Guid 
ing principles prepared by the Standards Committee 
54 pp. 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantity orders, NEA 


discount is as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3% 
When NEA discount is allowed, single copy discount will not apply 
** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity orders 


ORDER BLANK 


Quantity 


Children in Focus 
Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Measurement and Evaluation 
Administrative Problems 
Evaluation Schedules 
Set 

(Specify Area One 
Putting PR into HPER 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health 
Research Underway and Research Needed 
Artificial Respiration Loopfilm 
Diving Loopfilm 
Basketball Filmstrip 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 


American Association for Health, Physical Educcition, and Recreation 


Quantity 
Archery Riding Guide, 1954.56 
Basketball Guide, !954-55 
Bowling-Fencing Golf Guide, 1954-56 
Field Hockey Lacrosse Guide, 1954-56 
Soccer Speedball, 1954.56 
Softball-Track and Field, 1955 
Tennis Badminton, 1954-56 
Selected Basketball Articles 
Selected Volleyball Articles 
Reprint Official Basketball Rules 


Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Visual 


Special Events 
Standards in Sports 

AAHPER Member 

Non-Member 

Bill Me 


Amount Enclosed 


Washington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


i 
\ 
} 
Name 
4 
Address 
59 
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better FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swimmer 
in these fine suits keep their form fitting 
comfort in and out of the pool 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 
JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 


Faust Vat Dyes in Copen Royal Scarlet - Greer 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
$0147 Skietless, $21 de 321497 Frome Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-4 
2140 Shirtless, $480 de Skirt, $30 d 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES; 24-42 
Skirtleas, $16.50 dz 
COPEN ROYAI SCARLET 
Skirtless, $13.80 d OXFORD GRE) 
SEND for CATALOG B of complete SWIM lin 


(EAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


RG6G SIXTH AVE NEW YORK 1. N.Y 


Equipment and Supplies 
(Continued from page 7) 
Activities Group in St. Louis to for- 
mulate plans for the next steps the 
Group should take. Representatives 
from AAHPER joined with manu fac- 
turers and distributors in endorsing 
a study of the problems involved in 
purchasing equipment and supplies 
The Group decided to initiate a sur- 
vey under the leadership of Blair 
Gullion, assisted by Ted Bank, presi- 
dent of The Athletic Institute, and 
Marvin Shutt, secretary, National 

Sporting Goods Association. 

The study will be broad and inclu- 
sive, with the intent of uncovering all 
basic problems and practices. After 
this information is available, the 
Group will start to work on the vari- 


ous aspects of the problems. 


CONFERENCE ON FISHING 

The first meeting of the Outing Ac- 
tivities Group was organized by Juli- 
an Smith when representatives of 
this Group met with the Fishing 
Tackle Manufacturers. The meeting 
was held in Hot Springs, Virginia, 
November 29. As a result of this 
meeting, the tackle manufacturers 
agreed to sponsor a small conference 
of educators who would examine the 
place of Fly and Bait Casting and 
Spinning in the school program and 
prepare a proposal to the industry 
for support and implementation. This 
meeting was scheduled for January. 


OTHER MEETINGS 

Following closely after the meet- 
ing on Fishing, a second meeting was 
scheduled with the Hunting and 
Shooting segment. A_ similar pro- 
posal was accepted by this group and 
the National Rifle Association is giv- 
ings is to appear in March 

The Firearms Education meeting 
was scheduled for the two days fol- 
lowing the Fishing meeting and a 
complete report on these two meet- 
ings is to appear in the March 
JOURNAL, 


YOU CAN HELP 

You will want to follow the prog- 
ress of the Council and join in mak- 
ing it successful. Write to the group 
chairman if you would like to work 
with a group. This can be a most 
stimulating and significant project 
if we all help. * 


International Scene 


(Continued from page 58) 


along with the other courses in the 
curriculum of our schools. In 1947, 
there were 205 teachers in attendance. 
In 1948, the number more than doubled 

502 teachers from practically al! 
provinces came to Manila in spite of 
the high cost of living and the increase 
in transportation rates. In 1949, 853 
teachers were in attendance, and in 
1950, the enrollment went up to 1,653 
teachers. There was a slight drop in 
enrollment in 1951 (1,600) because 
thousands of public school teachers 
took the civil service examination that 
year. In 1952, a total of 1,976 from 
every province and city in the Philip- 
pines, attended the courses. 

In 1953, the Secretary of Education 
desired to discontinue the arrangement 
for dual responsibility with the Philip- 
pine Amateur Athletic Federation. The 
Department of Justice upheld the right 
of the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Federation under its charter to conduct 
courses in physical education. An a- 
greement was entered into with the 
Philippine Normal College authorities 
for the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Federation to assume full responsi- 
bility for the summer classes. 


Saturday Classes 

During the school year 1948-49 and 
1949-50, in answer to popular demand, 
Saturday classes for teachers in Manila 
and nearby provinces were held in the 
Rizal Memorial Stadium. In 1951, the 
writer secured authority the 
board of Trustees of the Philippine 
Normal College to conduct the Saturday 
classes in the Philippine Normal Col- 
lege. Teachers from Quezon province in 
the south and Pangasinan in the north 
came regularly to classes on Saturdays. 
Many of these teachers had to take 
buses at 3:00 A.M. in order to get to 
Manila for their eight o’ckhock classes. 

At present, Saturday classes for 
teachers and students who are majoring 
in physical education in private colleges 
and universities are being held at the 
Philippine Normal College. By mutual 
agreement, the Philippine Amateur 
Athletic Federation and Philippine 
Normal College authorities compro- 
mised to conduct the Saturday classes 
at the Philippine Normal College and 
to concentrate the summer classes at 
the Rizal Memorial Stadium. 

The credits earned by students in both 
institutions are transferable so that 
teachers who have earned enough units 
for a Certificate in Physical Education 
(CPE) by attending the two schools are 
given the choice of getting their certifi- 
cate from the school they desire the 
Philippine Normal College or the Na 
tional College of Physical Education of 
the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Federation. ® 
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CENTRAL DISTRICT 


EDWIN R. ELBEL 
Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
St. Paul, Minn.—Mar. 30-Apr. 2 


Frank D. Sills 


MENTAL HEALTH WORKSHOP IN MIDWEST 

A “Mental Health in the Classroom” 
workshop, believed to be the first of its 
kind in the Midwest, was held in Cedar 
Rapids Nov. 16-17. Cosponsors were the 
Cedar Rapids Education Association, 
American Federation of Teachers, Linn 
County Mental Health Association, and 
the Cedar Rapids Public Schools. 

Speakers for the meetings, held at 
Roosevelt High School, were Sydney 
Sands, Des Moines psychiatrist; Paul 
Witty, Northwestern Univ.; and Panel 
Moderator Ralph Ojemann, Univ. of 
lowa Child Research Station, 


Glenn Gerdes 


TEACHER SHORTAGE IN WOMEN’S P. E 
Of 507 secondary physical education 


lowa 


Minnesota 


positions in the state, over one-third 
(183) were filled with teachers unpre 
pared to teach physical education—that 
is, they did not have either a major o1 
minor in physical education. 

If all prepared graduates (85) had 
remained in the state last year, only & 
per cent of the unprepared teachers 
would have been removed from the tem- 
porary approval list 

There are not enough qualified ele 
mentary school physical education 
teachers to provide statistics. 


NEW MINNESOTA OFFICERS 
The following are new officers: P’rea., 
Mary Chadwick, Mankato; Pres.-Elect, 
Maurice Ostrander, Univ. of Minn.: 
Vice-Pres., Glenn Gerdes, St. Cloud 
T. C.; Secy., Paul Meadews, Bemidji 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 


Treas., Philip Ford, Minneapolis 


NEW TEACHERS GUIDE 

A curriculum committee of the Min 
nesota Department of Education will 
have a new teachers guide for alcohol, 
tobacco, and narcotic education avail 
able to public school teacher this 
spring. The committee is composed of 
Mary Chadwick, Mankato; Lois Purdue, 


Hastings; and Aili Siltinen Cloquet 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE 
Director of Health and Physical Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Boston, Mass.—-Apr. 17-21 


New York 


1,700 ATTEND N. Y. CONFERENCE 
Over 1,700 health and physical educa 
dental 
hygiene teachers, school physicians, and 


Carl Willgoose 


tion instructors, nurse-teacher 


recreation specialists attended one of 


ences Jan, 


State’s most successful confer 
26-30, in Syracuse, 

The newly formed Directors Associa 
tion of the NYSAHPER held several 
meetings relating to administrative and 
supervision problems in physical edu 
cation. 

This group is interested in accredited 
courses for Directorships and is worl 
ing with the New York State Education 
Department. This movement is expected 
to spread to othe District 
States. 


Eastern 


Vermont Helen Coleman 


VAHPER HOLDS CONFERENCE 


The women members of Vermont 
AHPER held its 


ence for high school girls and teachers 
at Univ. of Vermont, Jan. 28-29. The 


second annual confet 


theme this year was “Intramural 


How We Do It.” This pro 
rapidly and promises to be an important 
part of the growth and development of 


programs tor the gir in the state 


‘\ 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


MAURA CONLISK 
Assistant Superintendent 
Health, Physical Educatinr 
Office of the Supt f Public Instrus 


Springfield, Hlinois 


CONVENTION 
Columbus, O.—Mar. 30-Apr. 1 


Ilinois Maura Conlisk 


ISNU EXTENDS TEACHING EXPERIENCES 
The Dept. of Health and Phys, Educ 
for Women of ISNU ha 


program of 


extended it 
teaching experience for 


majo! and minor by incerporating 


planned participation on the sophomore 
level, These students will have their in 
ilial teaching experience assisting a rey 
ila taff member for nine weel 
the conduct of the college recreationa 
activities classe which are composed of 
peneral student 
The second assignment 
junior year with teaching on the ele 
under the 


Student 


mentary and secondary level 
vuidance of taf! member 
teaching in the Normal and Blooming 
ton City Schools on both levels culmi 


nate the tudent experience in the 


enior yeut 


FOLLOW-UP OF JACKSON MILLS REPORT 
The staff of the Dept. of Health 
Phy Educ, for Women of the I 
has completed individual staff evalu: 
tions of the contributions of each cla 
in terms of the recommendatior of the 
on Mill 


curriculum committee, composed of fe 


Renort The departmer 
taff members and two students, is ne 

irveying the total program 

The committee i immarizing the in 
dividual evaluatior resulting from thi 

irvey in an attempt to ascertain dupli 
cations or lach in curricular offering 
Suggestior will be 
entire staff for 


ibmitted to the 
addition and corre 
tions, and course content changes v he 
made ¢ i ‘sul if the group finding 


Indiana George F. Cousine 


KRAUS-WEBER CLINIC IS PLANNED 
The Dept of Phy for Wome 


of Indiana Uni 
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on the Kraus-Weber tests for muscular 
fitness on Feb. 11-12. Hans Kraus, 
assoc, prof, of Clinical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, N. Y. Univ., Bellevue 
Medical Center, and Ruth P. Hirsch- 
land, research assistant, will conduct the 
meetings. 

The program will consist of lectures 
and demonstrations covering descrip- 
tions and administration of the tests, 
procedures for testing large numbers of 
children, scoring, exercises, and follow- 
up for low scores. Those who qualify 
will be given certificates as Certified 
Testers, 

The clinie will be open to men and 
women teachers of physical education, 
physical therapists, doctors or nurses 
who are interested in the muscular fit 
ness of children. Enrollment will be 
limited, and the fee, $5. 

Address any inquiries to Helen 
Yeakel, Dept, of Phys. Educ. for Wom- 
en, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 


VISION SURVEY TO BE CONDUCTED 
The Indiana Inter-Professional Com- 
mittee on Eye Care is sponsoring a Vi 
ion Survey in every school in the state. 
The findings are to be tabulated on IBM 
cards by the Indiana State Board of 
Health. These results will be used to 
make an accurate statistical evaluation 
and to make specific recommendations 
Fred 
Wilson, chairman, Dept. of Ophthamol 
ogy, Indiana Univ. Medical Center, is 

chairman of the survey committee, 


about vision sereening in Indiana 


SAFETY QUESTIONNAIRE IS READY 

A Home Safety Morbidity Question- 
naire, prepared by the Indiana State 
Board of Health, is now printed and 
ready for distribution. The question 
naire was designed so that it is applica 
ble to all age groups and can be used 
for case studies and statistical purposes. 

Anyone interested in doing a home 
afety statistical survey may secure the 
blanks by writing the Div. of Health 
and Phy Edue., Indiana State Board 
of Health, 1330 W Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 
Michigan Delia P. Hussey 

REGIONAL WORKSHOP IS PLANNED 

Wayne University, the University of 
Michigan, and Michigan Normal will co 
operate with the Michigan AHPER and 
the State Dept. of Publie Instruction in 
Educ. Work shop on 
Y psi 


sponsoring a Phys. 


the Michigan Normal Campus it 
lanti March 4. 
West Virginia Dorothy Wendt 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION WORKSHOP 

The first statewide workshop on phys 
ical education in the Public Schools was 
held at Jackson Mills, Aug. 23-25. The 
workshop, sponsored by the State Dept 
of Educ., W. Va. Univ., and the state 
colleges, was attended by 125 partici- 


62 


pants from colleges, public schools, and 
other related agencies. 

Committees were selected to work on 
definition, program planning, and teach- 
er preparation. This study will be con- 
tinued through 1955-56 with an aim 
of producing a state course of study in 
physical education. 


SWEDISH GYMNASTS PERFORM 
W. Va. University’s gymnastic team 
competed with the Swedish National 
Olympic Gymnastic Team, Jan, 13. The 
Swedish team, carrying the top ten men 
and women gymnasts in Sweden, also 
gave a demonstration. 


NEW FACILITIES ADDED 

W. Va. University’s School of Physi- 
cal Education and Athletics has recently 
been granted additional facilities which 
have been converted into an exercise and 
conditioning reom, a social recreation 
room, and three full-size handball 
courts, 


W. VA. AHPER ELECTS OFFICERS 

Pres.: Russell Pfalzgraf, Wood Coun- 
ty Supervisor. Pres.-elect.: Michael Jo- 
seph, Marshall Secy-Treas.: 
Dolores Jean Rice, Parkersburg. Vice- 
Presidents: Southern Region, Thelma 
Rupe, Milton; Central, Clarissa Wil- 
Glenville; Northern, Dorothy 
Loudon, Wheeling. 


NORTHWEST DISTRICT 


College. 


liams, 


LAWRENCE GOLDING 


Physical Education Dept 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


CONVENTION 
Lewiston, Idaho—April 13-15 


Washington Peggy Gazette 


STATE OFFICERS ELECTED 

Roland Dickie, director of phys. educ. 
and athletics at Centralia High School, 
was elected president of the Washing- 
ton AHPER at the ninth annual con- 
ference at State College of Washington. 

Other officers include Alice 
Washington State College; Cen- 
tral Dist. Vice-Pres., Ethel Boothe, 
High School; Southwest Dist. 
Vice-Pres., Carl Gustafson, Vancouver 
Public Schools; Northwest Dist. Vice- 
Pres., Everett Woodward, Snohomish 
High School; and Eastern Dist. Vice- 
Pres., Victor Dauer, Washington State 
College, 


Secy., 
Gates, 


Pasco 


MARY BEYRER 


Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Okla.—Apr. 12-15 


P. E. WORKSHOP SET FOR APRIL 12 

“Our Profession and the Improvement 
of Elementary School Physical Educa- 
tion” is the theme chosen for the Ele- 
mentary School] Physical Education 
Workshop to be held Tuesday, April 12 
in Tulsa prior to SAPHER Convention. 

The panel and discussion topics in 
clude: (1) “What can physical educa- 
tion mean to elementary school boys and 
girls?” (2) “How best can we help the 
classroom teachers improve their physi- 
cal education programs for boys and 
girls?” (3) “What answers can we give 
parents and teachers regarding highly 
competitive programs for elementary 
school boys and girls?” 

Panel members and resource person- 
nel include: Emma McCloy Layman, 
chief psychologist, Children’s Hospital, 
Wash., D. C.; Simon McNee ly, U.S. Of- 
fice of Educ.; Frances Wayman Hogan, 
Fort Worth P. S.; W. Ware Marsden, 
Okla. A. and M, College; Roger Gray 
Stevens, supervisor of phys. educ., Okla- 
homa City; Ned Warren, director of 
health and phys. educ., Greenville, S. C.; 
Florence Barr, Lineoln Elementary 
School, Stillwater, Okla.; Delia Hussey, 
Detroit P.S. 


Arkansas Frances Wood 


NEW OFFICERS ARE ELECTED 
The following were elected new offi- 
cers of the Arkansas AHPER: Pres., 
Wincie Ann Carruth, Univ. of Ark.; 
Viee-Pres., Dan Nall, Sheridan H.S.; 
, Inez Jones, P. S., Searcy; Treas., 
William Eick, Southern State College. 


Se cy 


GUIDE TO BE PUBLISHED 

The State Dept. of Educ. has initi 
ated an advisory council on phys. educ. 
to work on the publication of a guide 
to be used in public schools in Ark. John 
Trice, State Dept. of Educ., is Chairman 
of the committee composed of college 
and high school phys. educ, teachers, 
superintendents, principals, and state 
supervisors. 

The committee proposes to set up 
standards for an acceptable phys. educ. 
program for Ark. schools. 
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Florida Henry F. Deck 


FACULTY MEMBERS PARTICIPATE 

Nine faculty members of the College 
of Phys. Educ, and Health, Univ. of 
Florida, served as program participants 
in the Fifth Annual Working Confer 
ence of the FAHPER. The Conference, 
held in Leesburg Dec. 3-5, dealt with 
problems of the elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. 

Headed by Dean D. K. Stanley, the 
delegation included Norma Leavitt, Clif- 
ford A. Boyd, Dora Hicks, Frazier Dam- 
ron, Roy Leilich, Herman Schnell, 
Frank Philpott, and Conrad Rehling. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


CASKEY SETTLE 
New Mexico Highlands Univ 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Las Cruces, N. Mex.—April 20-23 


California Ted H. Ellsworth 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING IS PLANNED 

Stanford Univ., together with the 
Calif. State Recreation Commission, 
sponsored an In-Service Training Insti 
tute on Administration of Recreation 
and Park Service Nov. 28-Dec. 4. John 
Nixon, Bay District president-elect of 
the California Association, and a mem- 
ber of the Stanford faculty, is making 
arrangements for the institute, 


10% MEMBERSHIP GAIN IS SOUGHT 
Ted Hucklebridge, Riverside member 
ship chairman of both the State and 
National Associations, has set a goal at 
2,733 members, a gain of 10 per cent. 
NEWSLETTER TAKING ADVERTISING 
The Newsletter of the California As 
sociation has this year gone on a five- 
a-year basis, and will carry some adver 
tising to help with the increased cost of 
publication. It is a printed 12-page pro 
duction. Ted Ellsworth, now in his see- 
ond year as editor, hopes to make it a 
bi-monthly publication with 16 pages. 


McCORMICK ACTING AS EXEC. SECY. 

H. J. McCormick, president of the 
CAHPER, is acting as exec. secy., fol 
lowing the death of Verne Landreth 
during the summer. 


CONFERENCE TO BE APRIL 2-5 


The 1955 Conference of the CAHPER 
has been set for April 2-5 at Riverside’s 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Palmer, Tittle, Harris 
Join Wilson Staff 


Arnold Palmer, who advanced fron 
interscholastics to become the 1954 
National Open golf champion; Y. A. 
Tittle, field general of the powerful 
San Francisco 49ers; and Bob Harris, 
former NCAA golf champion and 
more recently playing pro, have 
joined the Wilson Sporting Goods 
Advisory Staff, 
which assists the big sports firm in 


Co.’s Equipment 


designing and testing supplies for 
various sports 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


1955 Summer Sessions 


June 20 to July 30; Aug. 1 to 27 


The Department of Physical Education 
offers California credentials and all de 
ind including PhD and kdb 


courses in School Camping, Driver Eduea 


uy lo 


cation Sports Ofheiating Recreation 


Health Education, and Physical Education 


Other divisions of the University will 


offer a wide variety of courses 

Faculty includes many distinguished 
professor 

Reduced tuition rat ire offered teach 
ers, librarians, and ministers in 


service 


Organized social, cultural, and 


ational activities are provided 


Write to Summer Session Dean for Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 7, California 


Mission Inn. Ed Staley, of Arlington, 


is Conference Manager. 


New Mexico Max Shirley 


CONVENTION ATTRACTS MANY STUDENTS 
The annual convention of NMAHPER 
was held in Albuquerque, Oct, 28-29 
with Pres. Francis McGill, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Student 
Section drew the largest crowd of the 
convention. Adult advisers of thi ee 
tion are Joe Dickson 
Fred Hinger, 
from Portal 
Officers of the N. Mex. AHPER in 
clude: Pres., John Caton Albuquerque 
High School; Pres.-elect Joe Dicksor 
Eastern N, Mex. Univ., Portales: Viee 
pres., Lloyd R. Burley, Univ. of N. Mex 
Secy-Trea Virginia 
Sacks, Albuquerque High School 
President of the Student Section j 


Ronnie Calkins, Univ. of N. Mex 


presiding. The 


chairman, and 


program director, both 


Albuquerque; 


Utah Ardelle Carlson 
JAY B. NASH JOINS BYU 

This fall the Brigham Young Univer 
Nash, 


formerly of New York Univ., as its 


sity in Provo welcomed Jay B 


Dean of the newly created College of 
Recreation, Health, Phy ical Education, 
and Athletics. ® 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 


Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 3, 1955, a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present twenty-six hours of col- 
lege credit in the biological, physi- 
cal and social sciences. Selected 
applicants having 90 hours of col 
lege credit who can meet the above 
science requirements, may be ac- 
cepted. Physics and chemistry cred 


its are required of all applicants 
PF 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 
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The JOURNAL Goes to Class 


hebruary 1955 


Questions for your class discussion of JOURNAL articles. 


Physical Education for High 
School Students 

1. What distinguishes Physical Ed 
vucation for High School Studenta 
from other books on sports and 
vames for young people? 

2. Why did the AAHPER decide to 
publish Physical Education for High 


School Studenta?/ 


Make Your Indoor Golf Area /”’) 

1. If you were a beginning teacher 
would you consider ineluding golf in 
your program if you had limited 
space? Why or why not? 
2. Deseribe another piece of equip- 
ment that could be made inexpen- 
sively for indoor teaching of golf. 


Your Volleyball Etiquette (p. 12) 

1. How could you overcome lapses 
of etiquette such as these in your 
own volleyball classes? 


Controlling TB /4) 

1. The problem of tuberculosis has 
changed in recent years. In the light 
of present information, outline a de- 
sirable educational program for 
chool personnel; college students; 
parents and communities. 

2. Find out what is being done in 
the public schools of your community 
to control tuberculosis Evaluate 
your findings 


The YWCA’s First 100 Years 

1. Compare the development of the 
YWCA's program with the develop 
ment of women’s physical education 
in the schools 

2. What phases of the YWCA pro 
gram do you think should be ex 
panded? added? as it enters its 
second century, 
Coeducational Classes 

1. Have a class debate on the sub 
ject of coeducational classes in physi 


cal education and recreation in the 
college; in the high school. 


We Can Teach Human Relations 
(p. 20) 

1. Give an example of a form of 
behavior in which the teacher could 
easily mistake the motivating force 
the pupil is trying to work out. 

2. Give an example of a method of 
working with pupils that helps them 
to work out their emotional situa- 
tions in a constructive way; that 
tends to do the opposite. 


Teachers Find Adventure in Cre- 
ative Movement (/). 

1. Diseuss steps to be taken to help 
inhibitions 
aroused by the word “dance.” 

2. In what ways did this experi- 
ence enhance the personalities of the 
participating teachers? you 
think of similar experiences? 


non-dancers lose the 


Saving Play Space 

1. Point out several examples of 
joint use of recreation facilities in 
your own community. 

2. Give several examples of recre- 
ation facilities in your community 
which are not now being used but 
might be used jointly to provide rec- 
reation opportunities for more people. 


PAL Playstreets 

1. Make a study of your community 
and suggest areas where streets 
should be designated as playstreets 
in order to provide more adequate 
recreation opportunities for children. 

2. Outline the steps you would take 
in attempting to establish a PAL 
program in your community. 

3. Considering the limitations of a 
playstreet, what activities can be 
successfully conducted? *® 
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“Grade-Kolorec” 


TRADEMARK 


Playground Balls 


Game directions for using balls in schools and playgrounds 
are printed on the box. Easy to cut out and start a file. 
Different games on each size box. Games include 

dodge ball, circle stride; call ball. Dozens of others. 


Other features include: (1) four class or team colors to 
choose from—red, orange, blue, green. (2) rugged 5-ply 
rubber construction. (3) patented Kantleek Valve. 


Sizes 6”, 8‘2” and 10” in red, orange, blue and green. Each 
class or team keeps its own color. In red only, sizes 5”, 7”, 13” 
and 16”. Seamless ‘“‘Grade-Kolored” Balls are available for 
immediate delivery. Write that order today! 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COMPANY NEW HAVEN 3, CONN.,, U.S.A. 
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Wilson Championship Tennis 


with an exclusive Dacron-Nylon-Wool cover 
that renews itself in play! 


4 good reasons to try them... buy them regularly! 


New miracle-felt cover roughs up in play . . . gives ‘““new 
ball” performance throughout an entire match 


#~ 100% pure rubber core insures fast, firm ball 
... famous Wilson “‘feel’”’ 
in hermetically sealed cans for absolute freshness 4 International Lawn 


Tennis Federation, 


-{- Dash-marked from 1 through 4  -aeenad and P.L.T.A, 


for easy identification 


— 


7 Due to the extended life dacron and 
nylon provide, these tennis balls perform 
better, longer—end up costing you less! 

... world’s largest manufacturer of sports equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHIC rar es Te rk, S and 26 other principal cities, (A subsidia 
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